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OUTLOOK. 


OLITICAL interest in England during the past 

week has centered about the subject of the terms 
of agreement which the Ministry are supposed to have 
reached with the French Government, and which will 
be basis of joint action by the two countries in the 
Egyptian Conference, which meets Saturday of this 
week. All sorts of reports have been rife, most of 


them without any more substantial foundation than 


the speculation of shrewd editors. Earl Granville’s 
circular convening the Conference declares that it is 
called for the purpose of considering what changes 
may be necessary to restore financial order in Egypt. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Gladstone has succeeded in the diffi- 
cult task of carrying the Franchise bill through the 
House of Commons, sitting as a Committee of the 
Whole, without substantial change, and Lord Salis- 
bury threatens all sorts of amendments in the House 
of Lords, and even intimates a rejection of the 
measure. It is evident, however, that the country 
at large has become interested in the new bill, and 
that public sentiment will utter itself in a way 
which the House of Lords will hardly care to dis- 
regard. This conservative body, which is yearly 


treated to a frank discussion as to its usefulness and 
the various methods by which it can be kept in vital 
relation to the nation, was surprised last week by a 
briiliant speech from Lord Rosebery in which he held 
up before his fellow-peers the United States Senate as 
an example of a powerful and efficient second cham- 
ber, and urged such a modification of the constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords as would bring into it 
representatives of science, literature, art, commerce, 
the laboring class, india, and ene colonies. 

Two interesting events of widely dissimilar charae- 
ter occurred in England during the past week. The 
fiftieth birthday of Mr. Spurgeon was observed by a 
jubilee in the Tabernacle on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Immense crowds were present at the various 
exercises. The general recognition of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
usefulness and influence was indicated by the fact 
that the Earl of Shaftesbury presided, Mr. Gladstone 
sent a letter, Canon Wilberforce, Newman Hall, Dr. 
Parker, and leading clergymen representing all the 
non-conforming bodies, made eloquent addresses full 
of affection and respect for the London preacher. 
Sir William McArthur declared that in all quarters 
of the globe he had met Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, and 
instanced the case of an Australian gentleman who 
had paid £1,000 a year to circulate them in that part 
of the world. At the close of the two days’ festivi- 
ties a check for £4,500 was handed to Mr. Spurgeon. 
The secret of his success is not difficult to discover. 
Although only in middle life, he has attained a 
world-wide reputation, and for more than two dec- 
ades has preached to immense congregations in the 
great London metropolis, by virtue of the fact that 
he preaches neither science, art, nor culture, but the 
simple Gospel of Christ, without fear or favor. The 
other event was one of these festivities of scholarship 
which have their own peculiar charm, and which, while 
they rarely attract crowds, almost invariably suggest, 
by the long line of historical associations which they 
bring into bold relief, the permanency and power of 
our higher educational institutions. Peculiar inter- 
est centered about the tercentenary celebration of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, England, from the 
fact that Harvard College is, in a sense, its offspring. 
Mr. Lowell and Professor Charles Eliot Norton, two 
of the finest representatives of American culture, 
were fitly chosen to represent Harvard College at the 
celebration. Professor Norton received from Cam- 
bridge University the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 


Switzerland is the most thorough-going democracy 
in the world ; its political organization is so flexible 
that it represents more perfectly than any other gov- 
ernment in the world every passing change of popular 


opinion. It affords, as the London ‘‘ Spectator” 


says, a sort of laboratory for the trial of political ex- 
periments. Universal suffrage, equal electoral dis- 
tricts, paid deputies, a national council representing 
the people, and a council of states, the Cantons—the 
former elected for two years and the latter for as long 
a time as the Cantons choose to keep it in power— 
constitute the framework of a radical democracy. 
But the institution which embodies the democratic 
principle most perfectly is what is known as the 
referendum, or the right to demand the submission 
to the people, at any time on the petition of thirty 
thousand citizens, of any measure sanctioned by the 
Legislature ; the popular rejection of such a measure 
in every instance being final and absolute. The 
people are not slow to use this power. Recently, 
four measures which had been adopted by the Fed- 
eral Assembly were negatived on submission to 
the people ; and the extent to which the Swiss peo- 
ple carry this supervision of the legislative body is 
indicated by the fact that one of the measures vetoed 
by the popular vote simply involved an expenditure 
of less than $3,000 a year, and another provided for 
an increased allowance of 10,000 francs to the Swiss 


Minister at Washington! In this country such a 
popular reversal of legislative action would paralyze 
Congressional activity, and in England would mean a 
dissolution of the House of Commons and a new 
election ; but in Switzerland it simply indicates the 
watch which the people keep upon the Federal As- 
sembly, and their readiness to interfere in even the 
most trivial matters. The working of the scrutin de 
liste system, which prevails in Switzerland, sometimes 
secures representation for the minority rather than 


for the majority of the voters, and this is the condi- 


tion of affairs just at present. The Radical Liberals, 


‘who control the Federal Assembly, are doctrinaires of - 


the most: aggressive kind, who have pressed to the 
extreme the legislative functions and violated those 
tradi'ions to which the Swiss hold with great perti- 
nacity. Hence these frequent and repeated votes of 
censure. 


The annual annie of the English Co-operative 
Congress, recently held at Derby, brought out some 
very significant and encouraging facts in regard to 
the co-operative movement. The latest complete 
returns are for the work of the year 1882, and show 
the existence in the United Kingdom of 1,346 socie- 
ties, with 661,000 members, and a capital of about 
$38,000,000 ; the gross amount of business done by 
these societies for that year exceeded $130,000,000, 
bringing in a profit of about $10,500,000; or about 
26 per cent. on the investment. These figures, and 
the general history of the last ten years, have put the 
co-operative method, so far as distributive business 
is concerned, on a permanent basis. It has been 
shown beyond all question that co-operation is an 
entirely feasible, an extremely valuable, and a very 
profitable method in business. In productive busi- 
ness, on the other hand, co-operation has proved by 
no means so successful. The London ‘ Spectator” 
points out the singular fact that while the co-opera- 
tive societies are extremely popular with buyers and 
are well served by manufacturers, they suffer a very 
considerable percentage of loss from unfaithfulness 


of their employees, and suggests that possibly the 


shareholders do not recognize the fact that the co- 
operative business is now done on an immense scale, 
and that high salaries must be paid in order to com- 
mand the business talent necessary to conduct enter- 
prises of such an extent; if an employee is to buy, 
or control buyers of, goods aggregating millions of 
dollars, he ought to be paid, not as a clerk, but asa 
partner of a great business establishment. It is 
pleasant to record the fact that the great services 
of Mr. Thomas Hughes, to whom the success 
of the co-operative movement is so largely due in 
England, have been recognized by the creation of a 
fund to provide a scholarship at Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, which is to bear his honored name. 


The history of the anti-slavery movement in. Brazil 
throws light on the difficulties of attempting to 
eradicate slavery by the slow process of legislation, 
and affords a suggestive contrast to the same move- 
ment in this country. So long ago as 1831 a law was 
passed declaring that all Africans who should there- 
after be landed in Brazil against their will should be 
free ; but the slave-traders paid little attention to this 
law, and probably 350,000 negroes were landed and 
sold into slavery subsequently and until the year 
1851, when the energy of British cruisers brought 
about the result legislation had sought in vain. The 
act of emancipation in this country in 1863 gave a 
new impetus to the Brazilian anti-slavery movement. 
and in 1871 a law was passed declaring that all chil- 
dren born of slave mothers after September of that 
year should be free. Having accomplished this much. 
the abolition movement seemed to pause ; but during 
the last five years it has gathered new impetus, and 
has now apparently entered upon the last stage of 
the reform. Slave-owners are beginning to feel the 
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force of public sentiment, and this sentiment, aided 
by the emancipation fund, has worked so powerfully 
that in March last the province of Ceara reported the 
extinction of slavery within its territory. The abo- 
lition societies made this event the occasion of uni- 
versal celebrations, and great enthusiasm has been 
rekindled throughout Brazil. Several districts in the 
city of Rio de Janeiro have already liberated their 
slaves, and in a short timeit is believed that the 


entire city and several more provinces will be free from 


slave-holding. The abolitionists are hoping to carry 
the country by storm and tosecure in the near future 
a complete triumph of their movement. 


The daily papers give us a quantity of rumors, not 
very creditable to the Supreme Court of Ohio, in re- 
porting its latest decision on the constitutionality of 
the Scott Liquor Law of that State. It is true that 
the complexion of the Court has been changed since, 
by a previous decision, it declared the law constitu- 
tional, and this fact gives an opportunity to the 
newspaper critics to attribute the present decision to 
a political bias in the Court, and even to a party 
purpose to keep party pledges to the liquor dealers. 
But these charges are more easily made than either 
proved or disproved. The Court, in fact, refuses to 
pronounce on the constitutionality of the law, and 
contents itself with declaring that the special pro- 
vision before it is unconstitutional. This clause 
made the owner of the real estate on which the 
liquor business was carried on responsible for the 
tux ; and this clause being set aside, practically ex- 
empts the lowest places, since they have simply to 
refuse to pay the tax and make their poverty a pro- 
tection from the tax collector. It now appears to be 
probable that: the liquor dealers will combine in a 
test suit to determine the constitutionality of the 
law as a whole, with the probable result of free 
trade in liquor during the pending of the suit, and 
perhaps permanently. 


The death of Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in the seventy-third year of his 
age, takes from the American pulpit one of its fore- 
most orators. He began his public career as a tutor 
in Allegheny College at eighteen years of age, and 
from being a teacher and class leader, always active 
in Christian work, he became at the age of twenty- 
three an itinerant preacher, in which position he 
almost instantly stepped to the front rank of pulpit 
orators. He did not, however, trust for his success 
in life to impassioned eloquence. Torare felicity of 
expression and rare power upon the emotions of his 
audiences he added the polish which comes from cult- 
ure and the weight which comes from learning. At 
twenty-six years of age he was elected Vice-President 
and Professor of Natural Sciences in Allegheny Ool- 
lege, and two years later President of the Indiana 
Asbury University. In the forty-first year of his age 
he was chosen bishop, and was senior bishop at the 
time of his death. His services as an orator were in 
great request in behalf of the Union at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and twice at least he has been asked 
to take prominent positions and assume responsible 
duties in connection with the Government. In his 
case were combined, in a degree not often seen, the 
qualities of orator and exeeutive administrator. 


The attitude of The Christian Union toward the 
Republican nominations has drawn from its readers a 
large number of letters—some in commendation, 
others in criticism. We give, mainly to the latter, a 
page in this week’s issue, adding the letters in in- 
dorsement of Mr. Blaine, which have been made pub- 
lic, by Drs. Webb and Ecob. The position of The 
Christian Union has been stated distinctly and une- 
quivocally, and in its various phases will doubtless 
be restated as occasion arises during the coming 
months. The small number of its readers who feel 
aggrieved by its attitude will doubtless have their 
misconceptions removed by fuller expression of views 
as the campaign progresses. It is well here, how- 
ever, to call attention to the fact that The Christian 
Union has not in any particular attacked the char- 
acter of Mr. Blaine, and that it has distinctly avoided 
any intention of making use of any material affect- 
ing his private life; its criticism has been directed 
solely to his career as a public man, and to that kind 
of criticism it will strictly confine itself. An inde- 
pendent paper must be independent, even of the prej- 
udices of some of its readers, who recognize its in- 


belongs properly with Independent journals. In 
the statement that Mr. Blaine represents the worst 
element in the Republican party The Christian 
Union did not attack the great body of Republicans 
who support him ; on the contrary, it stated specific- 
ally that he had the support of a large body of the 
best men ; it simply meant that the worst elements in 
the Republican party support Mr. Blaine ; that ali the 
wire-pullers, machine men, and political traders are 


urging hiselection. That is strictly true, but it is very | 


far from suying that there are not with these men a 
great number of the most intelligent and capable Re- 
publicans. The Christian Union intends to preserve 
its independency at any and all costs, but it will not 
willingly make any misstatements regarding any per- 
son or set of persons; it will not stigmatize all at- 
tacks on Mr. Blaine as ‘‘ mud-slinging,” and then 
devote the next column to the same sort of 
abuse of Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Bayard, for instance. 
It will endeavor to hold the scales evenly, not expect- 
ing that in these days of excitement all its readers will 
agree with it, but simply asking that if they disagree 
with it they shall take its words fairly and temper- 
ately. 


A SIGNIFICANT TESTIMONY. 


E call the attention of our readers toa very 

significant letter from Professor Richard 
T. Ely in another column. What he says has, 
indeed, been said before; but never more vigor- 
ously or tersely ; and not from the point of view of 
a student of social problems who is also a devout 
believer in Christianity as their solvent. 

We cannot speak for other cities, but in New York 
City very little progress has been made toward bring- 
ing Christianity to bear upon social problems. There 
are, indeed, mission chapels, more or less well equip- 
ped and successful in their work, in the down-town 
wards ; but democratic churches, where the rich and 
poor meet together, are rare. Indeed, we scarcely 
know where to find one. The saints go to heaven in 
New York in first and second class carriages. The 
churches are less democratic than the parks or the 
cars. Broadcloth and fustian rub against each other 
in the horse-cars, and brush against each other in the 
streets, but do not touch each other in the churches. 
The line of division between rich and poor is as 
sharply drawn by the church as hy the club. 

Moreover, the mission churches are not carried on 
with the expectation of making them independent or 
self-supporting They are kept, deliberately kept, 
in a state of dependence. They are satellites of the 
great planet which warms and lights them by its 
own light, and to whose glory they add by their own. 
The unknown and humble missionary, whose salary 
is paid by the parent church, gathers in the fruits of 
his labors in the mission chapel, but the names of 
the converts are all added to the roll of the church 
which furnishes him with a house of worship and 
pays his salary. A minister invited to one of our 
larger city churches a year ago looked up its roll and 
found its membership to be 1,200. He asked the 
‘sexton what was the average congregation, and was 
told 250. The membership, most of it, was in a 
mission chapel, and never had been even once inside 
the building, or taken into any practical fellowship 
with the church to which it was supposed to belong. 
In more than one instance in the history of New 
York City churches, the missionary, who has gathered 
in by far the largest proportion of the nominal mem- 
‘bership of the church, has left his field because he 
was absolutely prevented by the powers that be from 
‘doing anything efficient toward making his church 
self-supporting, or holding out to his people any 
hope of becoming independent. The rich and poor 
meet together—on the church roll; and the mother 
church appears as the maker of them all. This is 
not the Christianity that will cure socialism. Itisa 
question if it does not aggravate socialism. 

We have heard a great deal lately about caste and 


color line ; but we doubt whether there is a city in. 


‘the country—we doubt whether there is a city in the 
world, not excluding the pagan cities of India— 
where the caste line is more sharply drawn in 
churches and temples than in New York City. 
Classes will always exist ; and they will always classi- 
fy themselves.. They will naturally come together ac- 
cording,to social affinities ; to such self-classification 

| there is no objection. But it ought to be in spite of, 
not because of, Christian institutions. It ought 

always to be a self-classification ; and it is not in our 


ful of guests. 


low Him, because he would not have in his little 
ehurch an aristocracy of wealth ; He who declared in 
his picture of the Last Judgment that the approved 
of God had seen Him sick and in prison, and a-thirst 
and a-hungered, and had personally ministered unto 
Him ; He who, though He was rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor, and then bade His disciples follow Him, 
is certainly followed afar off by churches which, in 
their whole administration, emphasize their desire to 
fill up their pews with the ‘‘ best society,” and sat- 
isfy an easily satisfied conscience by spreading a 
meal of cold victuals in the basement for the com- 
mon people. 

We by no means include all city churches under a 
sweeping condemnation. We condemn methods of 
mission work; and we leave the application to be 
made by those who know where the application 
should be made. We have spoken plainly ; but it is 
a true speaking, of truth that needs to be spoken, and 
with emphasis. 


WANTED.—IL. 


NSTRUCTORS have given us, and will probably 
continue to give us, a great deal of discussion of 
the question what to study; it would be at once a 
relief and an advantage if they would vary their 
theme, and direct both their and our attention to the 
question how to study. We are persuaded that the 
how is more important than the what, but, so far as 
the public is concerned, it has been much less serious- 
ly considered. It may, indeed, be thought that 
methods of instruction concern the teacher rather 
than the public. Minute details of teaching must 
always be left to the teacher ; but the general aims to 
be pursued and the general results to be attained 
concern the parent quite as much as the pedagogue. 
And though the public judgment is not-very wise on 
either subject, it is as intelligent on one as on the 
other. | 
For instance: Has too much prominence been 
given to music in woman’s education? No intelli- 
gent answer can be given to this question till we 
have asked and answered another: What isa musical 
education? As quite too often pursued, it is purely 
a species of mechanics, and the finger gymnastics 
might as well be practiced on a dumb piano as ona 
speaking one—as well, we mean, for the pupil, and a 
great deal better for the neighborhood. Execution 
is all that is aimed at: a facility with the fingers. 
The public performance is steadily kept in view, con- 
sciously or unconsciously ; and when the young lady 
has finished her musical education, she has to show 
for it a repertoire of a dozen or two pieces which she 
has practiced over and over again, and which she can 
play with more or less skill for the benefit of a parlor 
audience. For this, and the finger facility incident- 
ally acquired, she has spent months, if not years, of 
valuable time. It is a very small return for so large 
an expenditure of time and money; and we do not 
wonder that the father pays the music-teacher’s bill 
with a sigh and a silent protest. He is unable to see 
any good commensurate with the expenditure ; and 
his inability is in every way creditable to his common 
sense. Manual dexterity and a few show pieces may 
be necessary to public performance ; but public per- 
formance is not the end of musical culture. The aim 
and therefore the method of musical culture should 
be radically different. The aim should be to develop 
in the pupil an appreciation of music ; to give her 
some knowledge of its different schools and their 
great masters, and to teach her to read ordinary 
music as she would read an ordinary book. Miss 
Flora McFlimsey has no more acquired a musical 
education when she can play with brilliant execution 
ascore of special pieces than she would have ac- 
quired a literary education when she could read a 
score of dramatic pieces with great elocutionary skill. 
If our teachers of literature acted upon the same 
principle as our teachers of music, they would keep 
eonstantly in view parlor readings and recitals, and 
instead of teaching their pupils to read all literature 
appreciatingly for their own culture, would teach | 
them to recite something from Goethe, Dante, Shake- 
speare, and Tennyson, for the admiration of a parlor- 
And the pupil would count her 
literary education completed when she could recite 
glibly a few ‘‘gems” from the poets or a few 
‘* beauties’ from the dramatists, though she could 
read the latest novel only by spelling out the words 
and even referring to her alphabet occasionally to 
make sure of her letters. It is hardly an exaggera- 
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she should know the lives and characteristics of the 
great musical composers, and she should be able to read 
at sight intelligently the simple music, and to work 
out with care much of what is more difficult. In fact, 
we venture to say that in a large majority of cases the 
mass of musical literature is as much a sealed book 
to her at the close of her education as it was at the 
beginning. What is wanted in our seminaries and 
cur home teaching is not so much areform in the 
subject taught as in the method of teaching and the 
aim kept in view. 

Almost the same thing may be said about the 
classics. Shall we teach our boys Latin and Greek ? 
This is the season for the revival of this perennial 
question and the repetition of the stock arguments 
pro and con. A pleasing and useful variety would be 
added to the discussion by shaping the question 
differently : How shall we teach Latin and Greek ? 
At present our schools and colleges seem to be 
suffering from a serious philological craze. To study 
Latin and Greek is to study forms and rules and 
minutiw of construction and even of pronunciation. 
The boy is kept grinding in grammar for four years 
of preparation ; and when he gets to college he is 
fortunate if he is not kept grinding under a tutor for 
two years more inthe same dust and ashes. By the 
time he gets to the optional Latin and Greek he is 
sick of the very name, and abandons the literature 
before he has fairly entered on it. He has read cer- 
tain books with a dictionary, but to make them 
instruments for a study of grammatical cultivation. 
He has burdened his memory with a great store of 
rules and exceptions, of which, unless his verbal 
memory be exceptionally good, only a few of the 
more important remain, which are all he ought to 
have been required to commit to memory. He has 
been taught what modern scholars suppose to be 
approximately the pronunciation of the old 
Romans, though it is difficult to conceive any 
question of less practical or disciplinary value to 
the human mind than the question whether Cicero 
should be pronounced Sisero or Kikero. But of the 
essential principles of language, which find their 


best ilustrations in the construction of the Latin 


and the verbal felicities of the Greek, he knows almost 
nothing. Of Latin and Greek literature he knows 
only what he has read by the page and by the sen- 
tence, with grammar and dictionary, asa series of 
exercises in parsing. Of the life that lies hehind 
that literature and is expressed by it, of the Greek 
conception of life and morals, of the Roman concep- 
tion of society and law, he knows less after his six 
years’ grind in the grammar than he might have 
learned in a year of wise study of letters. Of 
the comparative oratory of Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Pitt, and Webster ; of the comparative thoughts of 
Plato, Seneca, Bacon, and Kant; of the compara- 
tive poetry of Homer, Virgil, Dante, Goethe, and 
Shakespeare ; in a word, of the comparative life, 
social and intellectual, ethical and spiritual, of 
Greece and Rome and Germany and England and 
his own land, he knows nothing; he hardly even 
discerns dimly that there issuch a study as compara- 
tive literature. He has spent six years in studying 
the construction of his key, instead of fitting 
it into the lock, opening the library, taking down 
the books, and making himself master of the treasures 
which they contain. wf course, there area great 
many college students who really do learn something 
of the Greek and Latin literature by the time they 
have reached the junior year in college; but we do 


not think it any exaggeration to declare that a 


majority do not; and that their failure is far more 
their teachers’ fault than their own. 

Last week we emphasized the desire of many 
parents fora broader education for their children ; 
this week we emphasize the desire for a deeper one, 
and in like manner: Wanted—A school which teaches 
music, not mere piano-playing, and literature, not 
mere Greek and Latin grammar ; in a word, in every 
department, the realities of things, not merely their 
outward forms and the symbols and methods of their 
expression. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


‘HE latest phase of Congregationalism is the Con- 
gregational Ciub, and the latest Congregational 
Club is that whose first public meeting was held at 
Norwich is a beautiful 
city, and the center not only of thriving manufacto- 
ries, but also of thriving churches. The hall was full; 
the supper was a lunch, for in Norwich, apparently, 


the descendants of the Puritans still maintain a noon- 
day dinner; there was, therefore, ample time for social 
intercourse, a long essay, and a brisk debate before an 
early adjournment. Some of the mill-owners, who 
have to deal with the labor problem directly and per- 
sonally, were present, and their participation in the 
debate on the theme of the essay—the relations 
of laborers and capitalists—showed that they were 
alive to the most practical problem of our American 
life, were dealing with it thoughtfully and conscien- 
tiously, and were glad to have it seriously discussed. 
The Congregational Club is an admirable modern in- 
vention. It brings people of diverse opinions and tem- 
peraments together by social affinities ; it gives them 
topics of social and practical importance to discuss ; 
it is wholly free from the dull detail and endless 
worry which almost invariably accompany meetings 
for the transaction of ecclesiastical business, con- 
ducted for the most part by men unfamiliar with 
business principles or methods; it gatLers people 
about a supper-table where good fellowship forbids 
the asperities of controversy ; there are generally no 
resolutions to be passed, and therefore no victories 
to be won and no humiliating defeats to be suffered, 
and no time to be wasted in phrasing resolutions s0 
as to secure unanimity by a felicitous ambiguity. 
Decidedly, the Congregational Club is a most happy 
addition to the instrumentalities devised by our 
fathers to combine fellowship with independency. 


Every year is marked by some improvement visible 
to the eye at Amherst College. Though the number 
of its students is increasing, dormitory accommoda- 
tions are decreasing, for homes are taking the place 
of dormitories for the students. East College bas 
gone—a great improvement to the campus; the 
church, the most beautiful building on the grounds, 
no longer hides its light behind along and ugly 
brick block ; the new gymnasium is nearly completed ; 
and the regrading of the grounds to adjust them to 
the new buildings is begun. A _ feature of college 
life which I have watched with considerable interest 
during the past six or seven years, especially 
as seen at Amherst, is the development of the 
Greek-Letter Societies. Three or four of them 
have buildings of their own; two or three more, 
buildings which they hire. The Chi Psi is just 
completing a very pretty club-house, on a command- 
ing position on the hill, looking down across the 
meadows toward Old Hadley and Northampton. 
The policy of Amherst is to guide, not repress ; it 
has pursued this policy toward the secret societies (I 
believe the same thing may be said of Williams Col- 
lege); and under this guidance the societies have 


grown to be valuable and serviceable elements in the }- 


college life. These club-houses are furnished with 
reading-rooms and parlors ; it will not be long before 
they have libraries ; and they have under their roof 
sleeping accommodations for most of their members. 
Private homes and Society buildings are gradually 
taking the place of the dormitories, where dirt and 
noise abound, and where the miscellaneous herding 
of boys without any regard to congeniality tends to 
barbarism and certainly not tostudy. I never be- 
longed to a secret society myself ; but my observation 
of their practical effect on study and character, as 
seen in a number of instances in Amherst during the 
past six years, has made me a convert to their value, 
as organized and operated there. 


New England is the place to send your children for 
an education ; especially your daughters. Perhaps 
it is an old Yankee prejudice ; but there is an air of 
neatness, of thrift, of enterprise, in a word, of amel- 
iorated Puritanism, about New England, which one 
sees and feels nowbere else in the world, at least to 
the same degree. One may learn a great deal in New 
England without study; indeed, one must be a 
peculiarly unobservant and stupid scholar not ta do 
so. I noticed yesterday at one of the little country 
stations a shed built out against the wall of the 
station, just large enough to cover one horse. When 
the stage drove up, the horse was driven into it, and 
stood there protected from sun or rain, and equally 
from the terror of the train when it came thundering 
up. He was evidently a little afraid of the cars, but 
the sense of being housed gave him security. In 
spite of having a public-school system at least as good 
as is to be found anywhere in the country, New Eng- 
land has also private schools than which there are no 
better. I have been a visitor at two—Wheaton 
Seminary, at Norton, Mass., and Lasselle Seminary, at 
Auburndale, Mass. They are curious contrasts, each 
admirable in its way, and with accommodations for 
about the same number of pupils-——a hundred. Wheat: 


on Seminary is on the edge of the quietest of New 
England villages, situated on a branch road which 
apparently does no great business, and a mile and a 
half away from the station: The pine woods which 
extend for miles in every direction are cut by inter- 
secting roads, on which one ean drive for miles and 
miles without ever going far away from home. The 
school is a picture of a large New England home ; a 
Sabbath stillness reigns; and a more reposeful life, 
or one better adapted for quiet study, it would be hard 
‘to imagine. Lasselle Seminary is in the heart of the 
most beautiful rural city in the country—Newton ; 
two minutes’ walk from the busiest railroad, the 
‘Boston and Albany, a four-track road with trains 
passing and repassing every five minutes. A hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles of macadamized roads 
lead in every direction between villas and pleasure- 
grounds which make Newton one great park. And 
the Seminary, adapting itself to its surroundings, is 
full of life and activity and intense practicality. One 
could hardly find a more stirring current in which to 
put a girl whose sedative and quiet life in her country 
home has made her too sluggish, and who needs not 
repose but life, and not so much opportunity to study 
as impulse to think and to do. The practicality of 
Lasselle, with its lectures on law, cooking, and dress- 
making, in addition to the ordinary curriculum of a 
young ladies’ seminary, is characteristic of the in- 
stitution and adapted to its locality. 


The great day at Harvard College is Class-Day ; 
and apparently it grows greater every year. I was 
assured by friends in the beginning of the week that 
tickets were not to be had for love or money ; but 
love secured them, though money could not, and I 
saw for the first time the great gala day of Cam- 
bridge and vicinity. Vicinity, I say ; for the visitors 
come from miles around ; and the yard is thronged 
with the élite as well as the fashion of New England. 
The students open their rooms ; club together to give 
‘* spreads” to their guests—sometimes in a quiet 
way in their rooms, sometimes as a so¢iety in a hall 
or in a tent under the trees. The ‘‘ Hasty Pudding” 
was reported to have sent out eight hundred invita- 
tions. It is no unusual thing for the same young 
lady to receive invitations to half a score of 
‘‘spreads,” to the great hazard of her digestion. 
There are the usual class exercises—poem, oration, 
history, etc.--and the usual dancing in the evening, 
generally under difficulties, owing to the crowd. 
What is peculiar and characteristic is the dance at 
the tree, und the illumination. Only a limited num- 
ber of tickets to the former are issued. Rude seats 
are erected, rising in amphitheater fashion one 
above the other, about the square, in the center of 
which stands the tree, the trunk of which is encir- 
cled by bouquets of flowers tacked upon it, forming 
a ring four or five feet in width, and placed ten or 
twelve feet above the ground. The seats are occupied 
with the ladies and their escorts; and [| know not 
where one would see more beautiful dresses or 
brighter faces than in the twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred guests who occupied these seats last Friday. 
The undergraduates, grouped in classes, and the 
alumni, also grouped together, sat and lay upon 
the grass. At quarter past five the seniors, dressed 
in the oldest of old rigs, came marching in, preceded 
by a band. There was a class song: then * Rah! 
rah ! rah! three times three,” for one object after 
another—’s4, "85, “8, ‘37, faculty, President, janitor, 
janitor’s wife, etc., etc.—-given sometimes by the 
seniors alone, oftener in succession by all the classes, 
following the seniors, and guided by a director for 
each class beating time for them. Then the classes 


took hold of hands and formed in concentric rings 


about the tree, and, to music by the band, began en- 
circling it, the rings moving in opposite directions. 
Look! look! The seniors, at a signal, have begun a 
scramble for the flowers. Clambering on each other’s 
shoulders, boosted by some, puMed down by others, 
fighting their way over the heads of their struggling 
comrades by sheer strength, or clambering over them 
with the agility of a cat. almost reaching the flowers 
and then turned heels over head into the seething 
mass below, they pull and push and climb and tum- 
ble till the last beuquet has been pulled from its 
place on the trunk of the tree, and the final achieve- 
ment is rewarded with a clapping of fair hands and 
a waving of white handkerchiefs. 
‘‘Very like men are boys,” said Jennie as we 
passed out with the rest of the crowd. 
Yes.”’ said 1; it’s very like a Presidential elec- 
tion.” 
.-** Except,” she added, ‘‘ that I think the men pull 
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one another down more and help one another up less 
than the boys do.” : 

Of the evening illumination, with its 4,000 Chinese 
lanterns turning the ‘‘ yard” into a fairy-like scene, 
with its band and its glee club and its fifteen or 
twenty thousand spectators, and its finale of fire- 
works, ‘‘ Rah! rah! rah! ’84,” in fire, the pen—at 
least my pen—can give no picture. LaIcus. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


PART from politics, interests center this week in 

| the closing schoo] seasons. At Lasselle Seminary a 
class of four graduated from a school of some 140 stu- 
dents. The school of cooking and gymnastic exercises 
are no inconsiderable features of the institution. Two 
gold medals in shape of miniature loaves of bread were 
awarded to the young ladies who had taken highest 
rank in bread-making. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s address 
on Commencement Day elicited close attention, and was 
most cordially and warmly received. He interpreted to 
the young ladies the meaning of life as outlined by the 
studies they had pursued, in art, music, history, and 
literature, developing in a rich and eloquent train of 
thought the perceptive in distinction from the imitative 
in education ; theinsight into nature and life which in- 
terprets the great masters and the events of history as 
vital forces. Thus interpreted, education is receptive 
and inspiring, a vitalizing process which takes hold of 
life and rounds it out in symmetrical development. The 
Doctor facetiously remarked that woman’s sphere is life, 
and he wonders that some woman, by way of retaliation, 
does not rise up and write upon the sphere of men. The 
picture which he drew, in conclusion, of the coming 
home, and the meeting which shall make two hearts one 
in the future home, must have met a swift response in 
the hearts of the young ladies. 

Phillips Academy, in Andover, has just graduated a 
class of seventy-four young men. The parts of the 
speakers were manly and sensible, and showed good 
training in scholarship, composition, and elocution. The 
diplomas were presented in a felicitous address by Dr. 
McKenzie. It is rarely that a class of young men go 
out with such an impression as that given by Professor 
John Phelps Taylor in his baccalaureate on the ‘‘ Bible 
the Young Man’s Book.” The Bible which is the 
revelation from God, and regenerates the world, is 
specially the young man’s book, because its characters 
satisfy the youthful spirit, sparkle with freshness, are 
sprightly, wild, rollicking, impassioned, while others 
glow with beauty and strength, courage, and magna- 
nimity. As in life, so in the Bible, youth takes the lead. 
It is alsothe young man’s book in its precepts. Solomon 
is a subtler moralist than Addison. Paul’s letters to 
Timothy are of value to the collegiate... To heed its 
precepts is to form habits of truth, honor, modesty, and 
moral earnestness. In its topics the Bible is the young 
man’s book, for it faces the leading questions of to-day. 
While an old book, it is emphatically the book of the 
nineteenth century. Modern letters and life bear its im- 
print. It is the young man’s book in its promises. Youth’s 
illusions there become inspirations. The stars of 
heaven are not more than the blessings of his destiny. 
The light of immortality is shed on his path. This ser- 
mon, which was so appropriate to the occasion, and is one 
of rare finish and adaptation, should be heard on other 
occasions. Phillips Academy annually starts some ten 
or twelve young men on the road to the ministry. 

Smith College for young ladies has had a very pros- 
perous year, some 300 having been connected with the 
institution. At the commencement Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner gave the oration, and Professor Churchill read 
the poem, written by Helen Gray Cone. The Relation 
of Literature to Life was the theme of the oration, the 
soul holding the first place in our thoughts and the body 
coming in midway. Good literature is the product of 
writers whose lives are inspired. The Bible as litera- 
ture touches the springs of life because its pages sprang 
from life. The few books, poems, romances, biogra- 
phies, which interpret and stimulate life come from the 
brains which throb with life in its naturalness and pos- 
sibilities. 

Kindergartens in Boston are closing a prosperous year’s 
work. Miss Mary J. Garland and Miss Rebecca Weston 
stand easily at the head, and have a normal! training 
class of some twenty which graduate well equipped to 
enter fields of labor where their services may be in de- 
mand. Their children’s class the past year has num- 
bered some sixty. 

Massachusetts Congregationalists held their annual 
mectings the past week at North Adams. The signifi- 
cant features were the sermon by Dr. Daniel Merriman 
and the paper by the Rev. Edward Hungerford. The ser- 
mon, from Col. ii., 9, 1", was a direct and practical dis- 
cussion of the living issues in the church, without any 
attempt to put statements in the most acceptable form 
for the ultra-conservatives. It was an exceedingly able 


) and insight won for it great praise from many. It was 
specially vigorous in its exposition of the relation of 
Christian character to the living questions of social life. 
The part which pointed out the dangers from individu- 
alism as having their roots in the theological and philo- 
sophical methods of recent times attracted much atten- 
tion. The treatment was regarded as one of the best 
presentations of the progressive-theology that we have 
had. Mr. Hunsgerford’s paper was in the same line, and 
essentially in agreement with Dr. Merriman, but its 
felicitous language saved it from some criticisms that 
fell upon the sermon. Timely and practical papers 
were read by the Rev. C. F. Thwing on ‘‘ Foreign-born 
Populations ;’ by the Rev. Mr. Sewall on ‘‘ Work in 
Rural Districts ;” by Dr. Webb on ‘‘ Temperance.” Mis- 
sionary work and Sunday-school enterprises were con- 
sidered, and the meetings were stimulating and health- 
ful. 

Maine Congregationalists held their annual confer- 
ence at Biddeford last week. Professur Stearns, of 


claiming for it that it is the most important step taken in 
the history of the denomination. He said it is the mis- 
fortune of most creeds that they do not voice the faith 
of the churches. The new Creed grasps and aims to 
present the spirit of Christ. The uses of the Creed are 
that it is to the denomination what platforms are to 
political parties. It will be an essential guide in eccle- 
siastical councils, and also a doctrinal guide in ad- 
mitting members. Dr. John O. Fiske took zrounds 
against Professor Stearns. The men who drew the 
Creed were of divergent doctrinal views. The Creed is 
too long. He wanted to see definite statements, and not 
a ‘‘system of generalities.” He believed in the final 
salvation of all believers. He believed the new Creed 
was a work of great art, ‘‘a high work of art.” After 
further discussion, participated in by the Rev. Messrs. C. 
H. Pope, Fisher, Kelsey, Westwood,and Professor Paine, 
the subject was laid on the table. The meeting of the 
Maine Missionary Society, the discussions of Sunday- 
school and practical topics, and all the exercises of the 
occasion, were up to the level of this famous conference 
of churches. 

From various sources I hear encouraging opinions 
concerning the future of Andover. One conservative 
tells me that the ‘‘ Andover-phobia ” of the ‘‘ Congre- 
gationalist”’ the past few months has made friends for 
the Seminary all through New England. 

—Class-Day at Harvard is the occasion of the year, 
One of the amusing scenes last week occurred at one 
of the places of ‘“‘exit” from the yard. A young 
gentleman who was on duty was confronted by several 
young ladies who sought to enter the grounds. With 
flushed face he resolutely refused the request, giving 
as a reason for his ungallant conduct, ‘‘ This is the exit 
entrance.” It was evident that the phrase ‘‘exit 
entrance” was not due to any neglect of linguistic 
training, but to the effects of a sudden shock f:om a 
gal-vanic battery.” 

—The brightest thing said at the Andover Alumni 
dinner was by Mr. Ropes, one of the Trustees, who ob- 
served that his Board had kept steadily at its work 
notwithstanding the irritating attacks of the ‘‘ Denom- 
inationalist.” Response was swift and contagious. 
—Professor Harris brought down the house at his ex- 
amination by saying, in response to a question asking 
that a young man might be called up to give the 
‘* definition of the atonement,” ‘‘ Tha‘ young man is not 
here. We do not discuss theology in that way.” 

—Dr. McKenzie told the young men at Phillips 
Academy that if they were studying just to ‘‘get a 
living,” he should advise them go down by the pond 
and lie down in the long grass and die, and he would 
try to raise money to build their monument. 
—Professors Tucker, Hincks, and Smyth are at the 
lakes fishing for trout. 

—Mr. Heath, of the firm of Ginn & Heath, has gone 
on a tour through Europe. 

—We learn from the American Board of the wreck cf 
the ‘‘ Morning Star” on the same island on which the 
second ‘‘ Morning Star” was wrecked in 1869. A new 
vessel designed to take its place is already on the stocks 
at Bath. | 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE Prohibitionists of Illinois have this week held 
a large and enthusiastic meeting at Bloomington, 
and, being dissatisfied with the platform of the Repub- 
lican party, have nominated candidates for State officers, 
and will conduct the Fall campaign upon prohibition 
issues. The American party, as iis members call it, 
Friday evening closed a thinly attended convention at 
Farwell Hall, though not till a platform had _ been 
adopted, and ex-Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, and John 
A. Conant, of Willimantic, Conn., had been nominated 


Bangor, read a paper on the new Congregational Creed, | 


of God into the Constitution of the United States. It 
favors prohibition, opposes monopolies, prison or con- 
tract labor, believes in woman suffrage, the immediate 
suppression of polygamy, and the civil equality of all 
our citizens, which should be extended also to the Indi- 
ans and the Chinese. 

The report of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union for the last quarter is an interesting document. 
It not only gives evidence of great efficiency in the fields 
already cultivated, but is full of suggestions as to work 
which ought at once to be undertaken. Their head- — 
quarters, which are very modest and unpretentious, are 
known as the Bethesda Mission. They are on Clark 
Street, and in the very center of sin and infamy. Con- 
nected with the Mission is a kindergarten school, a free 
medical dispensary, and a nursery for the children of 
poor parents. For ten cents.a day a working-woman 
may have her child cared for by a competent person, 
from 74.M.to 7 p.m. There is great interest in the 
free kindergarten movement in all parts of the city. 
Thirteen of these schools will hold their anniversaries 
next week, at Bishop Cheney’s church. These schools, 
which are located so as to reach the children of the poorer 
classes, are proving to be as effective agents of moral as 
of intellectual improvement. They are supported, in the 
main, by benevolent ladies. Strange as it may seem, 
Chicago has never yet had a mission for fallen women. 
A few ladies, whose hands are more than full, are mak- 
ing an earnest effort to secure the necessary funds to 
establish such a mission; and as soon as they succeed, 
will put it under the care of a Mr. Allen, of New York, 
who, we understand, has been engaged in similar work 
there. As to the number to be reached, there are con- 
flicting reports, some asserting that there are not more 
than 1,500 fallen women in the city, others that there 
are not less than 30,000. The truth is doubtless be- 
tween the two statements, and nearer the smaller than 
the larger number. That good may be done among 
these women none can doubt ; but would it not be help 
ful if, in some way, something could be done to reach 
the fallen men—the men at whose solicitations most of 
the outcasts took their first steps in evil? Isthere any 
hope of solving a problem unless all the elements that 
enter into it are duly considered ? So long as our great 
business houses employ young women at starvation 
prices, insist on their being neatly, sometimes expen- 
sively, dressed, so long will the ranks of the unfortunate 
be kept full. 7 

The Manual Training School, established less than a 
year ago by the liberality of the Commercial Club, has 
this week held what may be termed its first anniversary. 
Mr. Henry H. Belfield, the Principal, delivered his in- 
augural, in which he charged the old system of instruc- 
tion with giving a partial education, and insisted that 
under the new method of manual training a pupil gets 
more intellectual discipline than were otherwise possi- 
ble. Thus far the attendance at this new school has 
been in excess of accommodations, and there are more 
applicants. for admission in September than can be re- 
ceived. Commissioner Eaton, of Washington, felici-. 
tated the friends of the school upon the success acquired 
in so short a time, and expressed himself as heartily in 
favor of industrial education. 

Several of our churches have outgrown their present 
houses of worship, and are preparing to build. This is 
true of the Bethany Church, the Rev. C. C. Cragin, 
pastor, and of the First Congregational Church at Engle- 
wood, which is under the care of the Rev. Clayton 
Welles. The Second Presbyterian Church, the Rev. 8. 
I. McPherson’s, has long had an elegant stone edifice, 
but its tower is as yet unfinished. A lady member of 
the congregation, who withholds her name, has _pro- 
vided for its completion. During the summer the 
audience-room will be refitted and improved. Several | 
Catholic congregations are also enlarging their quarters. 
It’s an ill wind that brings no good. The contention 
between our Mayor and his Democratic friends for influ- 
ence in the approaching Convention has resulted in an 
order to the police to close the gambling establishments 
of the city. True, the Mayor has known of their exist- 
ence for many months, but not till he found that their 
owners had thrown their votes against him did he ven- 
ture to disturb their business. Better late than never. 
We are thankful even for a spasm of reform. We are 
permitted to see what could be done were the city 
officials minded to administer the government in the in- 
tereste of good morals, and are encouraged to look for- 
ward to the day when, in municipal] matters, men of al] 
parties shal] unite in the choice of office-holders who will 
see that the public virtue is preserved and that the laws 
are executed. 

The First Congregational Church of Rockford, II1., 
is fortunate in securing as pastor the Rev. Theodore 
Clifton, of St. Louis. Mr. Clifton will enter upon his 


work at once. Tie Rev. Mr. Macintosh has accepted the 
cali to the Clinton Street Church of this city. With a 
single exception, all of our churches are now supplied 
with pastors, and there are fewer vacant pulpits than 


for President and Vice-President. The aim of the party 


presentation of the doctrine of the Apostle, and its grasp 


is to break up secret societies, and to introduce the name 


usual throughout the State, and, indecd, the whole 
Northwest. 


June 2], 1854. 
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GOD’S COUNTRY. 
By O. C. AURINGER. 

OST thou not know God’s country, where it lies, 
7 That land long dreamed of, more desired than gold, 
Which noble souls, by dauntless hope made bold, 
Have searched God’s future for with longing eyes ? 
Hast thou not seen in heaven its hills arise, 
Hast thou not viewed its glories manifold, 
Sky-wide, ’midst splendid scenery broad unrolled, 
Ripe for heart’s trust and godlike enterprise ? 
Yes, thou hast known it in familiar guise ; 
Its soil thy feet are keeping with fast hold, 
And thou dost love its songs, its flowers dost prize, 
Thy corn-land and thy wine-land is its mold— 
’'Tis here—’tis here God’s land lies, the divine 
America, thy heart’s true home, and mine. 


All lands are God’s lands; yet is this indeed 
‘The home express of his divinity ; 

His visible hand redeemed it from the sea, 

And sowed its fields with freedom’s deathless seed ; 
He succored it most swiftly in its need ; 

In field and counsel men with awe did see 

His arm made manifest almightily, 

Scarce veiled in instruments of mortal breed. 
He laid a way here for the feet that bleed, 

A space for souls ayearn for liberty 

To grow immortal in—no more to plead 

With nature for their portion which should be. 
’Tis here, O friend ! the land lies that shall grow 
The vine of sacred brotherhood below. 


CHRISTIANITY THE REMEDY FOR 
SOCIALISM. 


[The following letter, by Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Johns 
Hopkins University, was addressed by him to the Rev. F. 
A. Schauffler, in answer to some inquiries on the subject of 
socialism in our great cities, and an extract from it was 
read at the recent meeting of the Home Missionary Society 
at Saratoga. A special significance attaches to it from the 
fact that in it a gentleman who has made sociology and po- 
litical economy a special study points out the duty of the 
church of Christ as seen from the point of view, not of a 
theologian or a missionary, but of a practical student of 
society and social problems.—Ebs. C. U.] 


Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, / 
BALTIMORE, May 26, 1884. § 


My Dear Sir: 
T is an undoubted fact that modern socialism of the 
worst type is spreading to an alarming extent among 
our laboring classes, both foreign and native. It has 
only recently taken strong hold of American laborers, 
but it is making rapid progress among them. A great 
impulse to the movement seems to have been derived 
from Henry George’s ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” which 
served a3 an entering wedge. The proof of che spread 
of socialism among the laborers is found in the utter- 
ances of the labor press and the platforms of labor or- 
- ganizations like the Central Labor Unions of New York 
and Brooklyn. I think the danger is of such a charac- 
ter as should arouse the Christian people of this country 
to most earnest efforts for the evangelization of the 
poorer classes, particularly in large cities. There is 
special reason why attention should be directed to the 
foreign element, as a great share of our laborers are 
foreigners, and the more systematic, philosophic, and 
dangerous forms of socialism are foreign. Foreign 
immigrants have brought to the use of the discontented, 
atheism, materialism, and anarchism as aids in their 
propaganda and as weapons of destruction. What is 
needed is Christianity ; and the Christian church can do 
far more than political economists toward a reconcilia- 
tion of social classes. We can only belp you in finding 
out the right course to pursue. The church has not the 
hold of the poorer classes she ought to have, and there 
is, in my opinion, something radically wrong in this. 
Christianity naturally appeals to the poor man, and 
throws no obstacle in the way of his efforts to ameliorate 
his condition. Even from socialism, if thoroughly in- 
fused with Christian principles, there is nothing to fear. 
The Bible has nothing to say against socialistic schemes 
in themselves. I do not believe socialism practicable ; 
but that isa matter about which an honest difference of 
opinion has existed and still exists. I do not think the 
church is called upon at present to take any position in 
regard to socialism. Men filled with the spirit of Christ 
are not going very far out of the right way, and need 
not be feared by the righteous, however wealthy they 
may be. Lahorers are much inclined naturally, I think, 
to look to Christianity for help and consolation. De- 
prived of many worldly comforts, they are prompted to 
seek the higher gifts which without money or price are 
offered to all alike. Christ himself was a poor man, ever 
full of pity for the afflicted, and ever on the side of the 
weak. Thesocialistsin Paris, about 1850, recognized this, 
and in their places of meeting might often be found pict- 
ures of Christ, under which were inscriptions like this : 
**Jesus of Nazareth, the First Socialist.” Early in his 


ministry Christ announced that he was sent to preach 
the gospel to the poor. It seems to me that Christianity 
has an immense advantage over every form of irreligion 
in dealing with the poor. It appeals irresistibly and 
naturally to them. 

Why isit, then, that our churches are filled chiefly with 
well-dressed, well-to-do people, while those for whom 
our religion was specially designed are still left in the 
highways and hedges? It is, as I think, because the 
church has forgotten her mission. She has got on toa 
wrong track. She has gone so far out of the way that 
through Aer instrumentalities it is harder for a poor man 
to be saved than for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle. The way is smoothed for the man with the 
full purse, the large contributor, the renter of a high- 
priced pew. It is a fact, lamentable but true, that the 
poor are not made welcome in the vast majority of our 
churches. They do not feelat home. A poorly dressed 
man, entering a fashionable church, is greeted with an 
expression of scorn by a sleek usher, allowed to stand 
or given a back seat, while a smiling advance is made 
toward the man with the ‘gold ring,” in ‘“‘ goodly 
apparel,” and he is asked to sit ‘‘in a good place.”’ This 
happens every Sunday. It isthe literal truth. There 
the poor are eyed askance and often with ill-concealed 
contempt by their Christian brothers and sisters. If a 
fashionable woman’s rented seat is by chance occupied 
by an early comer, ill-favored and poorly clad, he is 
generally greeted with a look which is anything rather 
than a recognition of brotherhood in Christ. In Balti- 
more I have visited no church where a man who dresses 
as a laborer and has the appearance and carriage of a 
laborer will not feel that he is an intruder. Taking 
human nature as it is, he cannot feel otherwise. He is 
simply not welcome, and he knows it. I wonder in 
how many Fifth Avenue churches he would be given a 
good seat in the middle aisle ! 

The laboring classes are made to feel that this Christian 
religion is not for them. They are repelled. Now, I 
hold this is all wrong. If Christianity is what it pro- 
fesses to be, there should be no church in the land 
where any one should not be made to feel that he is 
welcome to worship God if he chooses, no matter what 
his condition. I say nothing about free pews or rented 
pews. I have known a church, one in which the pews 
rented at very high figures, and yet the strangest and 
the poorest seemed to be made welcome. If I find my 
spiritual needs satisfied by the services of a grand 
cathedral, I should be at liberty to worship there with- 
out let or hindrance. Any church that cannot be main- 
tained on this principle ought to be closed or give up 
the name of Christian. It is timidity, unfaith, which 
prompts leaders to make concessions to wealth as wealth. 
Weak in faith, they form an alliance with the devil of 
mammonism, and then are surprised because the fruits 
are not large! The church ought not to be a place for 
the show of dress, nor is it such a place except among 
the parvenus of America. Plain, simple attire, provok. 
ing no comparisons, alone becomes the proper attitude 
of a Christian worshiper in a Christian church. The 
one buffeted by reverses, the one who has not been a 
success from a worldly standpoint, ought to feel, the 
moment he crosses the threshold of a Christian church, 
‘* Here other standards obtain than in the world ; here spe- 
cial favor isshown me because I am poor ; here the way 
is made easy forme. At the table of the Lord I am as 
welcome @ guest as any prince.” When this takes 
place, the poor, the afflicted, the broken-hearted, will be 
gathered in, and the inequalities in wealth and social 
standing will lose their stinging qualities. This will take 
place when churches remember that they are churches 
and not social clubs, when every clergyman remem- 
bers that he is a minister of One who came to save 
the lowly, when every bishop remembers his vow to 
show himself ‘‘ gentle, and be merciful for Christ’s 
sake to poor and needy people, and to all strangers 
destitute of help.” I would that these verses were read 
every Sunday in every church and posted on the front 
door of every Christian church in America: James 
li., 2-5. 

In my opinion, then, the office of the church in the 
present crisis is to preach the Gospel to the poor and 
needy, the distressed, the broken-hearted, the embit- 
tered, to those who have failed in the struggle after the 
good things of this life,.as a gospel designed for the 
weary and heavy-laden ; to provide teachers and places 
of worship for all, and to make any seeker after God 
welcome in any Christian church; to show the most 
concern for those who are most in need. The standard 
of the Christian church is brotherly love. Within the 
church is the true field for the application of the social- 
istic formula: ‘‘From every one according to his 
faculties ; to every one according to his needs.” Let 
the church abandon her alliance with wealth merely as 
wealth—for certainly I have nothing to say against 
wealthy men—and have faith to live up to her ideal. 
Let her believe that the more ideal her existence, the 
more successful. Alas! the standards of success within 
and without the church are to-day too often scarcely 
distinguishable. The church’s remedy for social dis- 


content and dynamite bombs is Christianity as taugh 
inthe New Testament. Now4¥in all this you will find 
nothing new. It is only significantin this regard : 
others have come to these conclusions from the story of 
the Bible ; from a totally different starting-point, from 
the study of political economy, I have come to the same 
goal. Yours very sincerely, 
RicHarpD T. y. 


IN MY ATTIC. 
AN IDYL OF WANDERING. 

N these June days all manner of alluring invitations 

find their way into my attic, and by the suggestions 
which they bring with them make its walls narrow 
and dingy in spite of the glow which pleasant associa- 
tions have cast upon them. When I sit at my writing- 
table in the morning and carefully arrange the unwritten 
sheets which are to receive the work of the day, a playful 
breeze comes in at the window and willfully scatters the 
spotless pages about the room, as if to protest against 
work and seclusion in these radiant days when the 
heavens rain sweet influences and the earth gives back its 
bloom and fragrance. I think, then, of all manner of 
places where the earliest and tenderest beauty of sum- 
mer abides ; the imagination revolts against work, and, 
like a child let loose from city squares, runs through 
meadows white with daisies and into bosky hollows 
where the ferns breathe out a delicious coolness. I 
cannot resist the impulse which nature yearly renews in 
this golden hour of her beauty, and so I lock my attic 
door and sally fourth to such refreshment and adventure 
as one may look for in the hey-day of early summer. 

Yesterday I waved my handkerchief with the throng 
who crowded the pier and sent their huzzas after the 
great steamer swinging slowly into the stream, bound 
for that old world of history and imagination which 
has such hold upon the most American of us all. I fol- 
lowed the little group whom my affection separated 
from the throng on the deck until I could distinguish 
their faces no more; and then, when sight failed, 
thought traveled fast upon their foaming wake, and 
travels with them still. I know what days of calm and 
nights of splendor, when the stars hang luminous over 
the silent world of waters, will be theirs; I know with 
what eager gaze they will scan the low horizon line 
when the first indistinct outlines of another continent 
break its perfect symmetry ; I hear with them the first 
confused murmur of that rich old-world life; I follow 
them through historic street to historic church and 
palace ; I see the blossoming hedges and mark the low 
ripple of quiet rivers flowing seaward, the murmur of 
whose movement lends its music to so much English 
poetry ; I catch a sudden glimpse of cloud-like peaks 
breaking the inaccessible solitude of the sky, and in a 
moment the whole landscape of that rich world sweeps 
into sight and invites me to join them in their wander- 
ings. 

This season stirs one knows not what ancient in_ 
stinct still in the very blood of our race, answering the first 
voices of the birds returning from their long journey, 
and the first outburst of life flowing back inthe flood- 
tide of advancing summer. The history of civilization 
is an Odyssey of wandering. From the hour when 
Abraham gathered his flocks and crossed the Euphrates, 
and those first Aryan ancestors of ours set out on their 
sublime emigration westward, to this day, when the ax 
of the pioneer rings through the California pine forests, 
and the camp-fire of the explorer rises beside the Congo, 
men have never ceased to travel hither and thither, 
driven by a divine impulse to redeem and replenish the 
earth. Inthe long course of centuries the tent of the 
Arab is as permanent as the rock-built temple, and, look- 
ing over history, all races become nomadic. No race 
accepts its environment as permanent and final ; there is 


always somewhere beyond the horizon of its present 


condition an undiscovered Atlantis, an untrodden Isle 
of the Blessed, where life will beat with stronger pulse, 
and smite into the obstacles that surround it the impress 
of a higher destiny. As the thought of a great, new 
world sent Columbus wandering from court to court, so 
the intuition of some larger and grander life impels men 
continually from continent to continent ; not restlessness, 
but aspiration, fills the sails and turns the prow seaward 
forever and forever. The impulse which would not suf- 
fer Ulysses, old and travel-worn, to sit at ease stirs in the 
blood of the most modern of us all; our hearts beat to 
the music ef his last appeal, spoken through the greatest 
of our modern poets : 
‘* Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and, sitting well in order, smite 

The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western isles, until I die.’’ 


Those to whom the impulse to wander comes in vain 
are not without their consolations; the most adventur- 
ous explorers have dared and won for them, the most 
accomplished and keen-eyed travelers have not forgotten 
them. When these fancies invade my attic and in- 
vite to journeys I cannot take, I turn to the well-filled 
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shelves where my books of travel stand shoulder to 
shoulder and hold out a world which I need only cross 
the reom te possess. Sometimes a rose penetrates my 
seclusion, and brings me visions of that far East from 
which it drew the first breath of its fragrant life. Then 
I find myself unconsciously putting out a hand for the 
well-worn books between whose covers Oriental color 
and romance are hidden. I have long left behind the 
mood in which I read Lamartine with eager zest, but 
there are summer days when I still find the old glamour 
resting on the pages of the ‘‘ Souvenirs d’Orient,” 
and my imagination kindles again under the spell of 
that fervid style. The East ‘stands in our thought 
of to-day for the old age of the race; but it was in the 
East that life began; and that buried childhood comes 
back to us with all the splendor of the earlier imagina- 
tion. I hear once morejthe “sighing sakia” in Cur- 
tis’s ‘‘ Nile Notes,” or draw rein on the great field of 
Esdraelon, flashing with the white blossoms of the Syrian 
springtime ; I cross the desert with ‘‘ Edthen,” and meet 
the dreaded plague at the gates of Cairo. 

But the prince of travelers is that superb Gautier 
whose rich physical temperament stood related to the 
Eastern civilization so vitally that it almost made him 
what he sometimes claimed to be, a veritable Oriental. 
The color and glow of Eastern life were in his mind be- 
fore he sought them in Algiers and at Constantinople ; 
sensuous, full of delicate physical perceptions of the 
rich and varicd forms of Orieatal living, Gautier used 
all the resources of his marvelous style to reproduce the 
fading splendor which still remains among the older 
races. But Gautier, with his leonine face and Eastern 
temperament, bad the sensitive imagination of a true 
traveler; he reflected his environment with a fidelity 
which brought out not only its reality but its ideal also. 
In the ‘‘ Voyage en Russie” and the ‘‘ Voyage en 
Espagne,” no less than in his pictures of Algerian and 
Turkish life, we breathe the very atmosphere which 
surrounds him, and are conscious of a thousand delicate 
gradations of color and manner which would have 
escaped an eye less keen, an imagination less plastic. 

D’Amicis is less brilliant, leas fertile, less subtly and 
marvelously endowed with mastery of the resources of 
speech ; but he has sharp insight, broad sympathies, a 
fine faculty of reproducing local coloring. His ‘‘ Hol- 
land” is a classic of travel. 

From those marvelous ‘‘ Voyages” of Richard Hakluyt 
to the charming books into which Charles Dudley 
Warner has put his impressions of foreign lands and 
peoples, the literature of travel has been one of increas- 
ing richness and fascination ;: but as I look over these 
goodly volumes, I recognize their kinship with the 
graver works of history that stand in solemn rows not 
far distant. The lighter volumes are records of personal 
wanderings ; the graver ones are records of those mys- 
terious wanderings of races in, which history began, and 
which it will always continue to report. In this latest 
century we have seen a transference of races far more 
romantic and impressive than that wonderful ‘‘ Flight 
of a Tartar Tribe,” whose story De Quincey tells with 
such dramatic skill. The ancient instincts still survive 
beneath the culture of civilization, and ever and anon 
we are moved into strange, vagrant moods by their re- 
appearance in consciousness. It isthe shallower part of 
life, after all, that finds expression. Arts, literatures, 
civilization, are the few drops flung into the air from 
the running stream, and made iridescent by the passing 
flash of the sunlight ; the vast current of thought, emo- 
tion, experience, flows on in darkness and silence. 
Like the tropical tree, civilization must support each ex- 
pansion by sending down a new trunk to that ancient 
earth who cradled our_infancy and from whom we can 
never be long separated. In the midst of our highest 
refinements, and under;the influence of our ripest culture, 
there comes to each of us that mood which Mr. Lang 
has so admirably expressed in his noble sonnet on ‘‘ The 
Odyssey :” 

** As one that for a weary space has lain 
Luiled by the song of Circe and her wine 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 
Where the “an isle forgets the main, 
And only the low lutes of love complain, 
And only shadows of wan lovers pine ; 
As such an one were glad to know the brine 

Salt on his lips, and the large air again— 

So gladly, from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heary flowers, 
And through the music of the languid hours 

They hear like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey.” 


SOME WEEK-DAY AGENCIES OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN ENGLAND. 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE, 
General Editor Sunday-School Union. 
N one particular the Sunday-school in America is 
far ahead of us here in England, and that is in the 
recognition of its mission to all classes of society. With 
us there is a difficulty in persuading parents of the 


upper-middle classes to send their children to school, 
though in theory the inetitution is as all-embracing as it 
isin America. There are not wanting, however, some 
signs of an improvement. But in mission schools, as 
might be expected, the scholars are of the working 
class, and it is for these especially, who have not such 
advantages at home, that various enterprises are set on 
foot during the week. In the pages of The Christian 
Union no word of apology is needed for seeking to im- 
prove the temporal eondition of those who attend the 
Sunday-school; and no one would venture to say that 
the spiritual tone of either teachers or scholars would 
be lowered by inculcating habits of thrift and fore- 
thought. Accordingly, it is quite common for Penny 
Banks and Sick Clubs to be established in connection 
with our mission schools. For many years Penny 
Banks have been doing good service, by receiving de- 
posits as low as one penny, and by thus affording an 
easy and simple place of lodgment against a time of 
need. Monday evening is a very usual time for the 
Bank to be opened, as early in the week money is more 
abundant than toward its close. Two teachers—one of 
whom may be a lady if there be a difficulty in procuring 
the services of two males—should attend, for at least an 
hour, one of whom should take the money and enter it 
on a card, and then on a rough waste-book ; the other 
should have charge of a ledger, posting entries on the 
spot, when practicable, and referring to accounts when 
withdrawals are being made. A card ruled for twelve 
months, with a square for each week, and two columns 
ruled for deposits and withdrawals during the month, is 
all the voucher or pass-book which the depositor needs. 
The few rules which may be necessary may be printed 
on the back; a penny charged for the card. A small 
rate of interest may be allowed on certain fixed sums 
remaining untouched for so many months; und as the 
deposits may be placed in a bank at interest, this sum 
will cover all the interest allowed and leave a margin 
toward the expenses of the Bank. A week’s notice 
may be required previous to the withdrawal of dep sits, 
but it often proves of great convenience to forego this 
notice and pay on demand, unless the amount be a large 
one. At my own school, we have in the course of the 
year upward of 1,300 depositors, and as large a sum as 
$3,500 is deposited. One could give many examples of 
the value to the poor of such a Bank in the time of dis- 
tress or illness; but such may be easily imagined. 
Previous to the Bank holidays, at Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and in August, there is a great withdrawal, so as to 
provide clothes for the holiday, or to pay the expenses 
of the trip; but at Christmas the savings are generally 
devoted to the celebration, in some form or another, of 
this festive season. 

Another method of promoting thrift is the Sick Club 
or Benefit Society, which provides for sickness or death. 
The oneat my own school, by the payment of one 
penny per week, provides four shillings per week during 
illness, and two pounds in the event of death ; and , this 
subscription is not only sufficient to insure these 
payments, but it enables us to divide annually a cash 
bonus, never less than twenty-five per cent., and some- 
times as much as sixty-five. One condition of mem- 
bership is attendance at the school, and the club serves 
the purpose of helping to retain our elder scholars. Our 
club has existed for more than twelve years, and has 
been a great help to the parents, who are mostly poor, 
when their children have been ill. The relief goes 
some way in providing little dainties or luxuries, or even 
nourishment, during convalescence, which the ordinary 
wages of the parents would not be able tosupply. A 
balance in hand of some seventy-five dollars is a reserved 
fund against an epidemic or a season of unusual 
sickness. 

Among the recreative agencies may be mentioned a 
club, open on Saturday evenings, for reading, refresh- 
ment, and games. ‘Two or three class-rooms are all the 
accommodation needed, in one of which various papers 
and magazines may be provided, and where silence 
should be the rule; and in another there may be such 
games as chess, draughts, dominoes, and other suitable 
amusements. We have provided at ours a bagatelle- 
board, which is in great request. A few years since, 
many good people would have been horrified at the idea 
of such a game being encouraged on Sanday-school 
premises. They would have considered it the first step 
to the public-house or tavern, instead of proving, as it 
may do under proper management, the first step away 
from such places. After a small sum has been sub- 
scribed to purchase the games, it will be found that the 
payment of a penny per night, or, better still, ninepence 
per quarter, will be sufficient to meet demands, of course 
supposing that no expense for rent is incurred. Care 
should be taken not to fix the limit of age so low as that 
the rooms shall be largely occupied by boys, whose 
presence will be likely to keep away the men, and, even 
more, those who have just left the age of boyhood. It 
will be well to take the sense of the scholars themselves 
as to how members shall be admitted. 

At our club we have opened a refreshment-room, where 


per cup, and bread and butter and cake, per slice, at the 
same rate. At these prices there is a very fair profit, 
which goes to remunerate the care-taker, and also to 
pay for gas and firing. 

Where the scholars have any desire for self-improve- 
ment, the establishment of classes for writing, arithmetic, 
elocution, shorthand, and even French, may be taught 
in a simple manner. 

There are cases where the teachers of senior 
classes gather their scholars together during the week 
and study with them some branch of natural science 
or go through some standard works of a historical or 
biographical character. But where teachers recognize 
that their care of their scholars should be as widely 
exercised as possible, and where class-rooms are availa- 
ble, there may be no erd tothe gracious influences which 
the Sunday-school may exert during the week. 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 
VII. 

T was strange to see how quickly and naturally Ales- 
sandro fitted into his place in the household; how 
tangles straightened out, and rough places became 
smooth, as he quietly took matters in hand. Luckily, © 
old Juan Can had always liked him, and felt a great 
sense of relief at the news of his staying on. Not a 
wholly unselfish relief, perhaps, for since his accident 
Juan had not been without fears that he might lose his 
place altog-ther ; there was a Mexican he knew who 
had long been scheming to get the situation, and had 
once openly boasted at a fandango, where he was danc- 
ing with Anita, that as soon as that superannuated old 
fool, Juan Canito, was out of the way, he meant to be 
the Sefiora Moreno’s head shepherd himself. To have 
seen this man in authority on the place would have 

driven Juan out of his mind. 

But the gentle Alessandro, only an Indian—and of 
course the Sefiora would never think of putting an 
Indian permanently in so responsible a position on the 
estate—it was exactly as Juan would have wished ; and 
he fraternized with Alessandro heartily from the out- 
set : kept him in his room by the hour, giving him hun- 
dreds of long-winded directions and explanations about 
things which, if only he had known it, Alessandro 
understood far better than he did. 

Alessandro’s father had managed the Mission flocks 
and herds at San Luis Rey for twenty years ; few were 
as skillful as he: he himself owned even now nearly as 
many sheep as the Sefiora Moreno; but this Juan did 
not know. Neither did he realize that Alessandro, as 
| Chief Pablo’s son, had a position of his own not with- 
out dignity and authority. To Juan, an Indian was an 
Indian, and that was the end of it. The gentle cour- 
teousness of Alessandro’s manner, his quiet behavior, 
were all set down in Juan’s mind to the score of the 
boy’s *native amiability and sweetness. If Juan had 
been told that the Sefior Felipe himself had not been 
more carefully trained‘in all precepts of kindliness, honor- 
able. dealing, and polite usage, by the Sefiora, his 
mother, than had Alessandro by his father, he would 
have opened his eyes wide. The standards of the two 
parents were different, to be sure; but the advantage 
could not be shown to be entirely on the Sefiora’s side. 
There were things that Felipe knew, of which Ales- 
sandro was profoundly ignorant ; but there were others 
in which Alessandro could have taught Felipe ; and 
when it came to the things of the soul, and of honor, 
Alessandro’s plane was the higher of the two. Felipe 
was a fair-minded, honorable man, as men go: but 
circumstance and opportunity would have a hold on 
him they could never get on Alessandro. Alessandro 
would not lie; Felipe might. Alessandro was by 
nature full of veneration and the religious instinct ; 
Felipe had beenJ trained into being a good Catholic. 
But they were both singularly pure-minded, open-heart- 
ed, generous-souled young men, and destined, by the 
strange chance which had thus brought them into 
familiar relations, to become strongly attached to each 
other. After the day on which the madness of Felipe’s 
fever had been so miraculously soothed and controlled 
by Alessandro’s singing, he was never again wildly 
delirious. When he waked in the night from that 
first long sleep, he was, as Father Salvierderra had pre- 
dicted, in his right mind ; knew every one, and asked 
rational questions. But the overheated and excited 
brain did not for some time wholly resume normal 
action. At intervals he wandered, especially when just 
arousing from sleep; and,* strangely enough, it was 
always for Alessandro that he called at these times, 
and it seemed always to be music that he craved. He 
recollected Alessandro’s having sung to him that first 
night. ‘‘I was notso crazy as you all thought,” he said. 
“‘I knew a great many of the things 1 said, but I 
couldn’t help saying them; and I heard Ramona ask 
Alessandro to sing ; and when he began, I remember I 
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thought the Virgin had reached down and put her 
hand on my head and cooled it.”’ 

On the second evening, the tirst after the shearers had 
left, Alessandro, seeing Ramona in the veranda, went 
to the foot of the steps, and said, ‘‘ Seforita, would 
Sefior Felipe like to have me play on the violin to him 
to-night ?”’ 

‘‘Why, whose violin have you got’”’ exclaimed 
Ramona, astonished. 

My own, Sefiorita.”’ 

‘“Yourown! I thought you said you did not bring 

‘Yes, Sefiorita, that is true; but I sent for it last 
night, and it is here.” 

‘*Sent to Temecula and back already!” cried Ra- 
mona. 

‘‘ Yes, Sefiorita. Our ponies are swift and strong. 
They can goa hundred miles in a day, and not suffer. 
It was José brought it, and he is at the Ortega’s by this 
time.”’ 

Ramona’s eyes glistened. ‘‘I wish I could have 
thanked him,” she said. ‘‘ You should have Jet me 
know. He ought to have been paid for yoing.”’ 

‘I paid him, Sefiorita; he went for me,” said Ales- 
sandro, with a shade of wounded pride in the tone, 
which Ramona should have perceived, but did not, and 
went on hurting the lover's heart still more. 

‘* But it was for us that you sent for it, Alessandro ; 
the Sefiora would rather pay the messenger herself.”’ 

‘It is paid, Sefiorita. It is nothing. If the Sefior 
Felipe wishes to hear the violin, I wil! play ,” and Ales- 
sandro walked slowly away. . 

Ramona gazed after him. For the first time she 
looked at him with no thought of his being an Indian 
—a thought there had surely been no need of her 
having, since his skin was not a shade darker than 
Felipe’s ; but so strong was the race feeling, that never 
till that moment had she forgotten it. 

‘‘What a superb head, and what a walk!” she 
thought. Then, looking more observantly, she said : 
‘‘He walks as if he were offended. He did not like 
my offering to pay for the messenger. He wanted to do 
it for dear Fe'ipe. 1 will tell Felipe, and we will give 
him some present when he goes away.” 

‘‘Isn’t he splendid, Sefiorita ?” came in a light, laugh- 
ing tone from Maryarita’s lips close to her ear, in the 
fond freedom of their relation. ‘‘Isn’t he splendid ? 
And, oh! Sejiorita, you can't think how he dances! 
Last year I danced with him every night: he has wings 
on his feet, for all he is so tall and big.” 

There was a coquettish consciousness in the girl’s 
tone that was suddenly, for some unexplained reason, 
exceedingly displeasing to Ramona. Drawing herself 
away, she spoke to Margarita in a tone she never before 
in her life used. ‘‘It is not fitting to speak like that 
about young men. The Senora would be displeased if 
she heard you,” she said, and walked swiftly away, 


leaving poor Margarita as astounded as if she had got 


a box on the ear. | 

She looked after Ramona’s retreating figure, then 
after Alessandro’s. She had heard them talking to- 
gether just before she came up. Thoroughly bewil- 
dered and puzzled, she stood motionless for several 
seconds, reflecting; then, shaking her head, she ran 
away, trying to dismiss the harsh speech from her mind. 
‘‘ Alessandro must have vexed the Sefiorita,”. she 
thought, ‘‘to make her speak like that to me.” But the 
incident was not so easily dismissed from Margarita’s 
thoughts. Many times in the day it recurred to her, 
still a bewilderment and a puzzle, as far from solution 
asever. It wasatiny seed, whose name she did not 
dream of; but it was dropped in soil where it would 
grow some day—forcing-house soil, and a bitter seed ; 
and when it blossomed, Ramona would have an enemy. 


All unconscious, equally of Margarita’s heart and her | 


own, Ramona proceeded to Felipe’s room. Felipe was 
sleeping, the Sefiora sitting by his side, as she had sat 
for four days and nights—her dark face looking thinner 
and more drawn each day; her hair looking even 


_ whiter, if that could be; and her voice growing hollow 


from faintness and sorrow. 

‘‘ Dear Sefiora,” whispered Ramona, ‘‘ do go out for 
a few moments while he sleeps, and let me watch—just 
on the walk in front of the veranda. The sun is still 
lying there, bright and warm. You will be ill if you 
do not have air.” 

The Sefiora shook her head. ‘‘ My place is here,” 
she answered, speaking in a dry, hard tone. Sympa- 
thy was hateful to the Sefiora Moreno ; she wished 
neither to give it nor take it. ‘‘I shall not leave him. 
I do not need the air.” 

Ramona had a cloth-of-gold rose in her hand. The 
veranda eaves were now shaded with them, hanging 
down like a thick fringe of golden tassels. It was the 
rose Felipe loved best. Stooping, she laid it on the bed, 
near Felipe’s head. ‘‘ He will like to see it when he 
wakes,” she said. 

The Sefiora seized it, and flung it far out in the room. 
‘‘Take it away ! Flowers are poison when one is ill,” 
she said, coldly. ‘‘ Have I never told you that ?” 


‘‘No, Sefiora,” replied Ramona, meekly; and she 
glanced involuntarily at the saucer of musk which the 
Senora kept on the table close to Felipe’s pillow. 

‘‘The musk is different,” said the Sefiora, secing the 
glance. ‘‘ Musk is a medicine; it revives.” 

Ramona knew. but she would never have dared to say, 
that Felipe hated musk. Many times he had said to her 
how he hated the odor. but his mother was so fond of it 
that it must always be that the veranda and the house 
would be full of it. Ramona herself hated it tuo. Ag 
times.it made her faint, with a deadly faintness. But 
neither she nor Felipe would have confessed as much to 
the Senora ; and if they had, the Sefiora would have 
thought it a:l a fancy. 

‘‘Sha.l I stay ?” asked Ramona, gently. 

‘*As you please,” replied the Sefiora. The simple 
presence of Ramona irked her now with a feeling she 
did not pretend to analyze, and would have been 
terrified at if she had. She would not have dared to 
say to herself, in plain words: ‘‘ Why is that girl well 
and strong, and my Felipe lying here like to die! If 
Felipe dies, I cannot bear the sight of her. What is she 
to be preserved of the saints !” 

But that, or something like it, was what she felt when- 
ever Ramona entered the room; still more, whenever 
she assisted in ministering to Felipe. If it had been pos- 
sible, the Sefora would have had no hands but her own 
do aught for her boy. Even tears from Ramona some- 
times irritated her. ‘‘ What does she know about lov- 
ing Felipe! He is nothing to her!” thought the Sejiora, 
strangely mistaken, strangely blind, strangely forgetting 
how feeble is the tie of blood in the veins by the side of 
love in the heart. 

If into this fiery soul of the Sefiora could have been 
dropped one second’s Knowledge of the relative positions 
she and Ramona already occupied in Felipe’s heart, she 
would, on the spot, have cither died lerself, or have 
slain Ramona, one or the other. But no such knowledge 
was possible ; no such idea could have found entrance into 
the Sefora’s mind. A revelation from heaven of it 
could hardly have reached even‘her cars. So impenetrable 
are the veils which, fortunately for us all, are forever 
held by viewless hands between us and the nearest and 
closest of our daily comparions. 

At twilight of this day Felipe was restless and feverish 
again. He had dozed at intervals all day long, but had 
had no refreshing sleep. 

‘‘Send for Alessandro,” he said. 
and sing to me.” 

‘‘He has his violin now; he can play, if you would 
like that better,” said Ramona; and she related what 
Alessandro had told her ,of the messenger’s having rid- 
den to Temecula and back in a night and half a day, to 
bring it. 

‘‘T wanted to pay the man,” she said; ‘‘I knew of 
course your mother would wish to reward him. But I 
fancy Alessandro was offended. He answered me 
shortly that it-was paid, and it was nothing.” 

‘‘ You couldn't have offended him more,” said Felipe. 
‘‘What a pity! He is as proud as Lucifer himself, that 
Alessandro. You know his father has always been the 
head of their band; in fact, he has authority over 
several bands ; General, they call it now, since they got 
the title from the Americans ; they used to call it Chief ; 
and until Father Peyri left San Luis Rey, Pablo was in 
charge of all the sheep, and general steward and pay- 
master. Father Peyri trusted him with everything; I’ve 
heard he would leave boxes full of uncounted gold in 
Pablo’s charge to pay off the Indians. Pablo reads and 
writes, and is very well off : he has nearly as many 
sheep as we have, I fancy !” 

‘‘ What !” exclaimed Ramona, astonished ; ‘‘ they all 
look as if they- were poor.” 

‘Oh, well, so they are,” replied Felipe, ‘‘ compared 
with us; but one reason is, they share everything with 
each other. Old Pablo feeds and supports half his vil- 
lage, they say. So long as he has anything he will never 
see one of his Indians hungry.” 

‘‘How generous!” warmly exclaimed Ramona; ‘‘I 
think they are better than we are, Felipe !” 

‘‘T think so, too,” said Felipe. ‘‘ That’s what I have 
always said. The Indians are the most generous people 
in the world. Of course they have learned it partly 
from us; but they were very much so when the Fathers 
first came here. Youask Father Salvierderra some day. 
He has read all Father Junipero’s and Father Crespi’s 
diaries, and he says it is wonderful how the wild say- 
ages gave food to every one who came.” 

‘‘Felipe ! you are talking too much, said the Sejfio- 
ra’s voice, in the doorway ; and as she spoke she looked 
reproachfully at Ramona. If she had said in words, 
‘‘ See how unfit you are to be trusted with Felipe. No 
wonder I do not leave the room except when I must !” 
her meaning could not have been plainer. Ramona felt 
it keenly, and not without some misgiving that it was 
deserved. 

‘‘ Oh, dear Felipe, has it hurt you ?” she said, timidly ; 
and to the Sefiora, ‘‘ Indeed, Sefiora, he has been speak- 


‘‘Let him come 


| ing but a very few moments, very low.” 
‘‘ Go call Alessandro, Ramona, will you ?” said Felipe, 


slecp if he plays.” 

A long search Ramona had for Alessandro. Every- 
body had seen him a few minutes ago, Sut nobody knew 
where he was now. Kitchens, sheepfolds, vineyards, 
orchards, Juan Can’s bedchamber—Ramona searched 
them «all in vain. At last, standing at the foot of the 
veranda steps, and looking down the garden, she thought 
she saw figures moving under the willows by the wash- 
ing-stones, 

‘*Can he be there ?’ she said. ‘‘ What can he be 
doing there? Who is it with him?’ And she walked 
down the path, calling, ‘‘ Alessandro ! Alessandro !” 

At the first sound, Alessandro sprang from the side of 
his companion, and almost before the second syllables 
had been said, was standing face to face with Ramona. 

Here am, Sefiorita. Does Sefior Felipe want me 
I have my violin here. I thought perhaps he would like 
to have me play to him in the twilight.” 

‘** Yes,” replied Ramona, ‘‘ he wishes to hear you. I 
have been looking everywhere for you.” As she spoke 
she was half unconsciously peering beyond into the dusk, 
t> see whose figure it was, slowly moving by the brook. 

Nothing escaped Alessandro’s notice where Ramona 
was concerned. ‘‘It is Margarita,” he said, instantly. 
‘‘Does the Sefiorita want her? Shall I run and ceall 
her ?” 

‘* No,” said Ramona, again displeased, she knew not 
why, nor in fact knew she was displeased ; ‘‘ no, I was 
not looking for her. What is she deing there ?” 

‘‘ She is washing,” replied Alessandro, innocently. 

‘“‘Washing at this time of day!” thought Ramona, 
severely. ‘*A mere pretext. I shall watch Margarita. 
The Sefora would never allow this sort of thing.” And 
as she walked back to the house by Alessandro’s side, 
she meditated whether or no she would herself speak to 
Margarita on the subject in the morning. 

Murgarita, in the mean time, was also having her sea- 
son of reflections not the pleasantest. As she soused 
her aprons up and down in the water, she said to her- 
self, ‘‘ I may as well finish them now I am here. How 
provoking! I’ve no more than got a word with him, 
than she must come, calling him away. And he flies as 
if he was shot on an arrow, atthe first word. like to 
know what’s come over the man, to be so different. If 
I could ever get a good half-hour with him alone, I’d 
soon find out. Oh, but his eyes gothrough me, through 
and through me! I know he’s an Indian, but what do 
I care for that? He’s a million times handsomer than 
Sefior Felipe. And duan José said the other day he’d 
make enough better head shepherd than old Juan Can, 
if Sefor Felipe ’d only see it ; and why shouldn’t he get 
to see it, if Alessandro’s here all summer’” And before 
the aprons were done, Margarita had a fine air-castle up : 
herself and Alessandro married, a nice little house, chil- 


dren playing in the sunshine below the antichoke-patch, — 


she herself still working for the Sefiora. ‘‘ And the 
Sefiorita will perhaps marry Sefior Felipe,” she added, 
her thoughts moving more hesitatinuly. ‘‘ He worships 
the ground she walks on. Anybody with quarter of a 
blind eye can see that; but maybe the Sefiora would 
not let him. Anyhow, Sefior Felipe is sure to have a 
wife, and so and so.” It was an innocent, girlish castle, 
built of sweet and natural longings, for which no maiden, 
high or low, need blush; but its foundations were laid 
in sand, on which would presently beat such winds and 
floods as poor little Margarita never dreamed of. 

The next day Margarita and Ramona both went about 
their day’s business with a secret purpose in their hearts. 
Margarita had made up her mind that before night she 
would, by fair means or foul, have a good long talk 
with Alessandro. 
year, I know,” she said to herself, recalling some of the 
dances and the good-night leave-takings at that time. 
‘*It’s because he is so put upon by everybody now. 
What with Juan Can in one bed sending for him to 
prate to him about the sheep, and Sefor Felipe 
in another sending for him to fiddle him to 
sleep, and all the care of the sheep, it’s a won- 
der he’s not out of his mind altogether. But I'll 
find a chance, or make one, before this day’s sun sets. 
If I can once get a half-hour with him, I’m not afraid 
after that; I know the way it is with men!” said the 
confident Margarita, who, truth being told, it must be 
admitted, did indeed know a great deal about the way 
it is with men, and could be safely backed, in a fair 
field, with a fair start, against any girl of her age and 
station in the country. So much for Margarita’s pur- 
pose, in the outset of a day destined to be an eventfu 
one in her life. 

Ramona’s purpose was no less clear. She had de- 
cided, after some reflection, that she would not speak to 
the Sefiora about Margarita’s having been under the 
willows with Alessandro in the previous evening, but 
would watch her carefully and see whether there were 
any further signs of her attempting to have clandestine 
interviews with him. | 

This course she adopted, she thought, chiefly because 
of her affection for Margarita, and her unwillingness to 
expose her to the Sefiora’s displeasure, which would be 
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great, and terrible to bear. She was also aware of an 
unwillingness to bring anything to light which would 
reflect ever so lightly upon Alessandro in the Sefiora’s 
estimation. ‘‘ And he is not really to blame,” thought 
Ramona, ‘‘if a girl follows him about and makes free 
with him. She must have seen him at the willows, 
and gone down there on purpose to meet him, making a 
pretext of the washing. For she never in this world 
would have gone to wash in the dark, as he must have 
known, if he were not a fool. He is not the sort of per- 
son, it seems to me, to be fooling with maids. He seems 
as full of grave thoughtas Father Salvierderra. If I see 
anything amiss in Margarita to-day, I shall speak to her 
myself, kindly but firmly, and tell her to conduct her- 
self more discreetly.” 

Then, as the other maiden’s had done, Ramona’s 
thoughts, being concentrated on Alessandro, altered a 
little from their first key, and grew softer and more 
imaginative; strangely enough, taking some of the 
phrases, as it were, out of the other maiden’s mouth. 

‘‘T never saw such eyes as Alessandro has,” she said. 
‘‘T wonder any girl should make free with him. Even 
I myself, when he fixes hiseyes on me, feel a constraint. 
There is something in them like the eyes of a saint, so 
solemn, yet so mild. I am sure he is very good.” 

And so the day opened ; and if there were abroad in 
the valley that day a demon of mischief, let loose to 
tangie the skeins of human affairs, things could not 
have fallen out better for his purpose than they did ; for 
it was not yet ten o’clock of the morning, when 
Ramona, sitting at her embroidery in the veranda, half 
hid behind the vines, saw Alessandro going with his 
pruning-knife in his hand toward the artichoke-patch at 
the east end of the garden, and joining the almond 
orchard. ‘‘ 1 wonder what he is going to do there,” she 
thought. ‘‘He can’t be going to cut willows ;” and 
her eyes followed him till he disappeared among the 
trees. 

Ramona was not the. only one who saw this. Mar- 
garita, looking from the east window of Father Salvier- 
derra’s room, saw the same thing. ‘‘ Now’s my chance !” 
she said; and throwing a white reboso coquettishly 
over her head, she slipped around the corner of the 
house. She ran swiftly in the direction in which Ales- 
sandro had gone. The sound of her steps reached 
Ramona, who, lifting her eyes, tookin the whole situa- 
tion at a glance. There was no possible duty, no 
possible message, which would take Margarita there. 
Ramona’s cheeks blazed with a disproportionate indig- 
nation. But she bethought herself, ‘‘ Ah, the Sefiora 
may have sent her to call Alessandro!” She rose, went 
to the door of Felipe’s room, and looked in. The 
Sefiora was sitting in the chair by Felipe’s bed, with her 
eyes closed. Felipe was dozing. The Sefiora opened 
her eyes, and looked inquiringly at Ramona. 

‘Do you know where Margarita is ?” said Ramona. 

‘‘In Father Salvierderra’s room, or else in the kitchen 
helping Marda,” replied the Sefiora, in a whisper. ‘‘I 
told her to help Marda with the peppers this morning.” 

Ramona nodded, returned to the veranda, and sat 
down to decide on her course of action. Then she rose 
again, and going to Father Salvierderra’s room, looked 
in. The room was still in disorder. Margarita had left 
her work there unfinished. The color deepened on 
Ramona’s cheeks. It was strange how accurately she 
divined each process of the incident. ‘‘ She saw him 
from this window,” said Ramona, ‘‘ and has run after 
him. Itis shameful. I will go and call her back, and 
let her see that I sawit all. It is high time that this was 
stopped.” 

But once back in the veranda, Ramona halted, and 
seated herself in her chair again. The idea of seeming 
to spy was revolting to her. | 

‘‘]T will wait here till she comes back,” she said, an 
took up her embroidery. But she could not work. As 
the minutes went slowly by, she sat with her eyes fixed 
on the almond orchard, where first Alessandro and then 
Margarita had disappeared. At last she could bear it 
no longer. It seemed to her already a very long time. 
It was notin reality very long—a half hour or so, per- 
haps; but it was long enough for Margarita to have 
made great headway, as she thought, in her talk with 
Alessandro, and for things to have reached just the worst 
possible crisis at which they could have been surprised, 
when Ramona suddenly appeared at the orchard gate, 
saying in a stern tone, ‘‘ Margarita, you are wanted in 
the house!” At a bad crisis, indeed, for everybody 
concerned. The picture which Ramona had seen, as 
she reached the gate, was this: Alessandro, standing 
with his back against the fence, his right hand hanging 
listlessly down, with the pruning-knife in it, his left 
hand in the hand of Margarita, who stood close to him, 
looking up in his face, with a half-saucy, half-loving 
expression. What made bad matters worse, was, that 
at the first sight of Ramona, Alessandro snatched his 
hand from Margarita’s, and tried to draw further off 
from her, looking at her with an expression which, even 
in her anger, Ramona could not help seeing was one of 
disgust and repulsion. And if Ramona saw it, how 


what he wished to say. 


woman repulsed in presence of another woman can see 
and feel.. The whole thing was over in the twinkling of 
an cye; the telling it takes double, treble the time of 
the happening. Before Alessandro was fairly aware 
what had befallen, Ramona and Margarita were disap 
pearing from view under the garden trellis—Ramona 
walking in advance, stately, silent, and Margarita fol- 
lowing, sulky, abject in her gait, but with a raging 
whirlwind in her heart. 
It had taken only the twinkling of an eye, but it had 
told Margarita the truth. Alessandro too. 
‘* My God !" he said, ‘‘ the Sefiorita thought me mak. 
ing love to that girl. May the fiends get her! The 
Sefiorita looked at me as if I were a dog. How could 
she think a man would look at a woman after he had 
once seen her! And I can never, never speak to her to 
tell her! Oh, this cannot be borne!” And in his rage 
Alessandro threw his pruning-knife whirling through 
the air, so fiercely it sank to the hilt in one of the old 
olive-trees. He wished he were dead. He was minded 
to flee the place. How could he ever look the Sefiorita 
in the face again ! 
‘‘Perdition take that girl !” he said over and over in 
his helpless despair. An ill outlook for Margarita after 
this ; and the girl had not deserved it. 
In Margarita’s heart the pain was more clearly de- 
fined. She had seen Ramona a half-second before Ales- 
sandro had; and dreaming no special harm, except a 
little confusion at being seen thus standing with him— 
for she would tell the Sefiorita all about it when matters 
had gone a little further—had not let go of Alessandro’s 
hand. But the next second she had seen in his face a 
look—oh ! she would never forget it, never! That she 
should live to have had any man look at her like that ! 
At the first glimpse of the Sefiorita, all the blood in his 
body seemed rushing into his face, and he had snatched 
his hand away—for it was Margarita herself that had 
taken his hand, not he hers—had snatched his hand 
away, and pushed her from him, till she had nearly 
fallen. All this might have been borne, if it had been 
only a fear of the Sefiorita’s seeing them, which had 
made him do it. But Margarita knew a great deal bet- 
ter than that. That one swift, anguished, shame-smit- 
ten, appealing, worshiping look on Alessandro’s face, 
as his eyes rested on Ramona, was like a flash of light 
into Margarita’s consciousness. Far better than Ales- 
sandro himself, she now knew his secret. In her first 
rage she did not realize either the gulf between herself 
and Ramona, or that between Ramona and Alessandro. 
Her jealous rage was as entire as if they had all been 
equals together. She lost her head altogether, and there 
was embodied insolence in the tone in which she said 
presently, ‘‘ Did the Sefiorita want me ?” 
Turning swiftly on her, and looking her full in the 
eye, Ramona said : ‘‘ I saw you go to the orchard, Mar- 
garita, and 1 knew what you went for. I knew that 
you were at the brook last night with Alessandro. All 
I wanted of you was to tell you that if I see anything 
more of this sort, I shall speak to the Sefiora.” 
“There is no harm,” muttered Margarita, sullenly. 
‘*T don’t know what the Sefiorita means.” 
‘* You know very well, Margarita,” retorted Ramona. 
** You know that the Sefiora permits nothing of the kind. 
Be careful, now, what you do.” And with that the two 
separated, Ramona returning to the veranda and her 
embroidery, and Margarita to her neglected duty of 
making the good Father’s bed. But each girl’s heart 
was hot and unhappy ; and Margarita’s would have been 
still hotter and unhappier had she heard the words 
which were being spoken on the veranda a little later. 
After a few minutes of his blind rage at Margarita, 
himself, and fate generally, Alessandro, recovering his 
senses, had ingeniously persuaded himself that, as the 
Sefiora’s and also the Sefiorita’s servant, for the time 
being, he owed it to them to explain the situation in 
which he had just been found. Just what he was to say 
he did not know ; but no sooner had the thought struck 
him than he set off at full speed for the house, hoping 
to find Ramona on the veranda, where he knew she 
spent all her time when not with Sejfior Felipe. 
When Ramona saw him coming, she lowered her 
eyes, and was absorbed in herembroidery. Shedid not 
wish to look at him. | 
The footsteps stopped. She knew he was standing at 
the steps. She would not look up. She thought if she 
did not, he would go away. She did not know either 
the Indian or the lovernature. After atime, finding the 
consciousness of the soundless presence intolerable, she 
looked up, and surprised on Alessandro’s face a gaze 
which had, in its long interval of freedom from observa- 
tion, been slowly gathering up into it all the passion of 
the man’s soul, as a burning-glass draws the fire of the 
sun’s rays. Involuntarily a low cry burst from Ra- 
mona’s lips, and she sprang to her feet. 
‘‘ Ah! did I frighten the Sefiorita? Forgive. I have 
been waiting here a long time to speak to her. I wished 
to say——” 3 
Suddenly Alessandro discovered that he did not know 


wished to say. But she spoke not, only looked at him 
searchingly. 

“‘Sefiorita,” he began again, ‘‘ I would never be un- 
faithful to my duty to the Sejiora, and to you.” 

‘“‘T believe you, Alessandro,” said Ramona. 
not necessary to say more.” 

At these words a radiant joy spread over Alessandro’s 
face. He had not hoped for this. He felt, rather than 
heard, that Ramona understood him. He felt, for the 
first time, a personal relation between himself and her. 

‘“‘It is well,” he said, in the brief phrase so frequent 
with his people. ‘It is well.” And, with a reverent 
inclination of his head, he walked away. Margarita, 
still duwdling surlily over her work in Father Salvier- 
derra’s room, heard Alessandro’s voice, and, running to 
discover to whom he was speaking, caught these last 
words. Peering from behind a curtain, she saw the look 
with which he said them; saw also the expression on 
Ramona’s face as she listened. 

Margarita clenched her hands. 
somed. Ramona had an enemy. 

“Oh, but I am glad Father Salvierderra has gone,”’ 
said the girl, bitterly. ‘‘He’d have had this out of me, 
spite of everything. I haven’t got to confess for a year, 
maybe ; and much can happen in that time.” 

Much, indeed ! 
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TEA-CAKES. 
By ELIsaABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


= households where the custom of dining early pre- 
vails, tea is the most cozy, pleasant, cheery meal of 
the day. People have leisure to linger over it, and enjoy 
to the full whatever it may bring, with the blissful con- 
sciousness that the work of the day is over, and that of 
to-morrow still far in the distance. In the preparation 
for it, bread, or its substitute, must play an important 
part. Whether it is the substantial repast that exhausted 
nature demands in winter to enable it to resist the cold, 
or the light and delicate refection which alone is endura- 
ble when the mercury is exploring the upper regions of 
the thermome'er, nothing -is a more delicious accom. 
paniment than a tempting tea-cake. Done to perfection, 
a golden brown without, white and tender within, who 
could resist them ? All that Charles Lamb has said of 
roast pig might justly be transferred to these far more 
ethereal dainties. One general rule applies to the whole 
family : Bake quickly, serve on a hot plate, cover with 
a napkin, and eat as soon as possible. 


ROYAL TEA-CAKE. 


Take one quart of flour, put into ita piece of butter 
the size of an egg, sift in one teaspoonful of soda and 
two of cream of tartar, add two well-beaten eggs, and 
enough milk to make a batter as stiff as can be easily 
stirred witha spoon. Bake in a flat pan about two inches 
deep, and break in squares when done ; it requires from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, according to the heat of the 
oven. 
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DUTCH DROP-CAKES. 


Dissolve one teaspoonful of soda, and put it in a quart 
of sour cream ; beat separately the whites and yolks of 
four eggs ; stir them into the cream with enough sifted 
flour to make a stiff batter. Dropspoonfuls of the mix- 
ture into a well-buttered pan, not too close or they will 
run together, and bakein a quick oven. It is under- 
stood in all these recipes that a pinch of salt should be 
added, to make the flavor perfect. 

The name of this recipe carries one back to the days 
when Mynheers Van Cortlandt and Van Corlear trotted 
up and down Broadway, or hobnobbed in some pleasant 
vine-covered tavern in the suburbs; but the four that 
follow have an Old- World flavor that was never imparted 
on this side of the Atlantic. They transport one to the 
stately days of Queen Anne, or one of the Georges, when 
the notable housewives who made them wore hoops and 
patches, and the swains who consumed and praised them 
did so in queues and knee-breeches. Fashions in dress 
change, but these delicate confecticns appeal to the 
nineteenth century palate with as much confidence of a 
favorable verdict as they did to those of the eighteenth. 

WHIGS. 

To four cups of sifted flour add a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, a little salt, half a teaspoonful of soda, 

one teaspoonful of cream of tartar ; mix in gradually two 
cups of milk, and last of all two well-beaten eggs. 


Bake in cups or gem-pans. 


If the housekeeper is fortunate enough to possess a 

waffle-iron she may indulge in these delicious cakes ; 

they do not taste the same baked in any other form : 
WAFFLES. 

Take a quart of milk, add to it a quarter of a pound 

of butter, four eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, 

enough flour to make a thin batter. Butter the wafile- 


irons thoroughly, and bake quickly. 


MUFFINS. 


much more did Margarita! Saw it, felt it, as only a 


As suddenly Ramona discovered that she knew all he 


Put into a saucepan a plece of butter the size of half 
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an egg with one pint of milk; let it warm gradually 

until the butter is melted ; add three eggs beaten until 

light, three tablespoonfuls of good yeast, a little salt, 

apd as much flour as will make a thick batter; let it 

rise for nine hours, and bake in muffin-rings. 
CRUMPETS. 


This word will recall many associations to these who 
have heard the cry ‘‘ Hot crumpets, muffins, and crum- 
pets h-o-t” ringing through the early dusk of a winter 
day in London, and they will be glad to reproduce them 
in their own homes. They should be baked in rings 
about twice as large as muffin-rings ; but as every one is 
not provided with these implements, shallow saucers 
make a good substitute. 

Warm a quart of milk and melt in it a quarter of a 
peund of butter, add four well-beaten eggs, a small tea- 
cupful of yeast, and flour sufficient to make a thick 
batter ; put itin a warm place, and let it rise about eight 
hours, 

QUICK MUFFINS. 

Put into two quarts of sifted flour a piece of butter as 
large as an egg, add two even teaspoonfuls of soda and 
four of cream of tartar, one quart of milk, and, lastly, 
four eggs, thoroughly beaten. Bake in rings twenty 
minutes. 

‘CORN MUFFINS. 

Dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in one quart of sour 
milk ; add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, four tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, a pinch of salt, two eggs—the whites stirred 
in the last thing—and enough corn mea] to make a thin 
batter. Bake quickly in rings. 

SALLY LUNN. 


Take one quart of milk, a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, four eggs, and a teacupful of yea-t ; mix carefully, 
add # little salt and sufficient flour to make a very stiff 
batter. Butter four round pans, divide the mixture 
evenly between them, and put by the fire to rise for about 
nine hours. Bake in a quick oven about half an hour. 


MODERN SALLY LUNN. 


To four teacupfuls of flour add two teaspoonfuls of 
sugar and one tablespoonful of good lard, four eggs well 
beaten, and four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Use 
one-half milk and one-half water to reduce this mixture 
toa thin batter. Bake in gem-pans, in a quick oven. 

PARKER HOUSE ROLLS. 

Boil one pint of milk ; when cool add a small piece of 
butter, a dessertspoonful of sugar, a little salt, flour 
enough to make it as stiff as can be stirred with a spoon. 
Let it stand to rise nine or ten hours, then knead the 
dough for twenty minutes, rol] thin, using enough flour 
to make this possible, make into rolls, and put in the 
baking-pan two hours before it is to go into the oven. 
Put a little butter on the top to make them brown well. 

RUSK 
though not, strictly speaking, a tea-cake, comes in wel] 
at the end of the feast, and is endeared to many of us 
by recollections of those childish days when the well. 
remembered dainties had a flavor that they will never 
have again. 

Into one quart of sifted flour rub two large table. 
spoonfuls of bu ter, add one breakfast cup of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, one pint of milk, two well-beaten eggs, and spice 
to taste. If desired, a pint of currants may be added. 
Bake in a loaf like bread, and cut in slices when cold. 


MY FIRST VENTURE. 
By E.uuice Hopkins. 


HE almost universal interest shown by the public 

in the work done by Miss Ellice Hopkins among 

the poor in England prompts us to reprint the following 

extract from the new edition of her ‘‘ Work Among 
Workingmen :” ’ 

‘Religion is all very well for women ;’’ from my earliest 
years I have detested that maxim of the great Emperor’s. 
From a child I always counted the bare heads in church, 
and estimated the preacher’s power according to their num 
ber. From a girl I had the strongest conviction that the 
Gospel of Christ was essentially for men; and that only so 
far as a man isin Christ and like Christ can he be really a 
man. 

It was, therefore, with no small dissatisfaction and pain 
that 1 was conatantly hearing from a number of respectable 
girls of my own age, whom I had gathered into a Bible class 
at my own house, that their fathers and brothers, as a rule, 
went to no place of worship. 

Skirting one of the Universities is alarge and populous sub- 
urb where the mass of the working people live,and which from 
time immemorial had borne a most unenviable character. 
I fear it was a practical comment on the truth of the un- 
comfortable proverb, ‘‘The nearer the church the farther 
from God,” that so bad a district should adjoin one of the 
great headquarters of the Church. I can myself remember 
the time when it was not considered safe or proper for a 
lady to penetrate its recesses alone. On one occasion my 
mother, having to make some business inquiries, asked a 
man who was standing in one of the main streets to direct 
her to acertain ‘‘Gas Lane.’’ ‘ You’ll find it on your right,” 


} Thomas Whittaker, publisher. 


he replied ; ‘‘ but it’s arum lot you are going among, old 
lady,’’ with an uncomfortable stress on the pronoun, which 
is felt in circumstances of dubious peril to appeal forcibly 
to the imagination. 

But having made up my mind to see if something could 
not be done to influence men as well as girls, it was this sub- 
urb, with its lawless population of roughs, that I chose as 
the sphere of my efforts. Youthful heroism, when combined 
with Christianity, although it can no longer culminate in a 
St. Theresa, has still some few outlets left in these degener- 
ate days, and it is not quite reduced tothe melancholy ca- 
reer our great novelist, George Eliot, accords it, as summed 
up in Miss Nightingale’s words, ‘‘ot first marrying an 
elderly literary impostor, and then, quick after him, an infe- 
rior sort of faun.”’ 

Accordingly, one Tuesday evening at half-past five, I found 
myself seated in a cottage with sixteen men. Two or three 
of the district visitors who had attended my Bible classes 
had set to work with the enthusiasm with which only women 
can work, and, by dint of seasoning all their meals and part 
of their evenings with my praises, had at last persuaded this 
limited number, with great difliculty, to come and hear for 
themselves. 

I suppose there is something essentially touching in 4 
woman’s speaking. I have rarely heard a woman speak but 
I have felt a strong, unreasoning impulse totears. ‘I cried 
like acalf’’ (J’ai pleuré comme un veau), said a leading 
Protestant in France, on hearing a lady friend of mine ad- 
dress some of the Paris chiffoniers in their own language ; 
and the friend who went with me to my first meeting used 
laughingly to declare that she always took with her a large 


white pocket-handkerchief and spr:ad it out on her knees,’ 


ready for instant action the moment I began. Perhaps it is 
that the woman's voice keeps so many tender home-tones, 
and has never been hoarsened at elections, nor in political 
meetings, nor in the streets, but is like an instrument on 
which only loving hands have played, and all our mother 
pleads with us in its gentleness. Certain it is, there were 
few dry eyes in that cottage on that Sunday evening. 

I soon found out, bowever, that they did not like com- 
ing to a private cottage ; so, as my clergyman was as anx 
ious as I was for the success of the experiment, I decided to 
remove at once into his school-rooms. 

The following Sunday, rather to my dismay, I found the 
esinall room, which I had considered large enough to ac- 
commodate my audience, full to overflowing, and many men 
were obliged to stand and listen outside. After the address 
was over, [ wert up to one of my first hearers and expressed 
my regret that he had not been able to get into the room, 
adding that we would meet in a larger room next time, when 
I hoped that he would be able to hear. ‘‘Oh, thank you, 
Miss, I heard your ’scourse quite well through the door,’’ 
he exclaimed, enthusiastically. From which time we con- 
cluded that ‘*’scourse’’ must be the feminine of discourse, 
a point of English grammar which Murray has failed to 
notice, owing, doubtless, to female speakers scarcely exist- 
ing in his days, or, at least, being still subject to Dr. John 
son’s opprobrious remark, ‘‘ Sir, a woman preaching is like 
a dog standing on its hind legs: the thing is not well done, 
but the wonder is that the thing can be done at all.”’ 

Seeing that the work was likely to outgrow my single- 
handed powers, I made my first effort to organize my meet- 
ing, and asked two or three Sunday-school teachers to work 
with me. 

One other lady besides myself—a young clergyman’s 
wife—had succeeded lately in getting together a certain 
number on a week-night—her Sundays being fully engaged 
—and was doing good work amongthem. Butthe worst men, 
the men who most want some humanizing influence, cannot 
be got to week-day meetings; they are too tired after their 

-work to make the effort to come to what presents no attrac- 
tion to them; while on the Sunday time hangs heavily on 
their hands, and to go to a meeting is a much less marked 
proceeding. Their uncared-for souls lay at my door, not at 
the doors of those who criticised me; my clergyman, to 
whom, if to any one, I owed obedience, urged the work 
upon me; and, do what I would, I could not suaut out the 
duty of welcoming them in the name of our Lord. I had 
my earthly father’s blessing; why should 1 doubt my heav- 
enly Father’s? If there is one truth that I have grasped 
more strongly than another, it is this: Onty be sure of your 
duty, and there must be an infinite store of force in God 
which you can lay hold of to do it with, as an engineer lays 
hold of a force in nature, and drives his engine right 
through the granite bases of an Alp. If you are sure that 
it is God’s will you should do it, then ‘‘ I can’t’’ must be 
a lie on the lips that repeat, ‘‘I believe in the Holy Ghost.”’ 


‘** So nigh to grandeur is our dust, 
So nigh is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, * Thou must,’ 
The soul replies, ‘I can.’ ”’ 


As St. Theresa said, in answer to some objections, when 
she set about founding a much-needed orphanage with only 
‘three half-pence in her pocket, ‘‘ Theresa and three half- 
pence can do nothing ; but God and three half-pence can do 
all things.’’ I was but the three half-pence, but I might be 
used to redeem these men from the slavery of sin. 

When at last I emerged from the dark street into the 
large, well-lighted school-room, a scene presented itself 
which could only be witnessed in our own country, or that 
other great English-speaking land—America. The room 
was full of wild, rough men, some of them desperate char- 
acters enough—men who had never been known to come 
together in large numbers without some row taking place. 
I was the only woman in the room, entirely at their mercy, 
a@ mere inexperienced girl with the love of her Saviour at 
her heart, and wishful of saving others, but with nothing to 
oppose their wild, lawless strength but the invincible weak- 
ness of the Divine. Yet nothing could be more orderly and 
devout than the simple service we held together; and when 


it was over, and they crowded around me to shake hands 
with me, and thank me, my own brothers could not have 
been more reverentand careful of me than these rough men. 

After a few brief struggles I had overcome the great 
clothes difficulty. On the point of getting men to be con- 
tent to go to heaven in theirold jackets, my heart was much 
set. On one occasion I asked the mother of a grown-up 
son wby he never came. She replied, ‘‘ He'd like to come, 
Miss, but he’s no trousers.’’ ‘*But I don’t want his 
trousers; [| want Aim!’ I exclaimed, with an apparent 
fine indifference as to whether he came with or without 
those indispensable habiliments which sorely tried my com- 
panion’s gravity. 

But soon, as the meeting was only for men, it became a 
sort of rough fashion to attendit. Mr. Darwin tells us that 
male birds have their bright plumage for the sole purpose of 
attracting the more dowdily-clad female. Certainly I found 
it so at my meeting. Their wives and sweethearts were not 
there to look at them, and the crowd was too great for me 
tu see them, so they used to come in their working dress, 
and even sometimes in their shirt-sleeves. One old drunk- 
ard, however, used ‘regularly to pay sixpence to get his 
clothes out of pawn on Saturday night, and regularly return 
them to durance vile as soon as the meeting was over. 

But what a work it was! Truly,I had need of a strong 
faith in God, for my difficulties were great. In the first 
place, I knew, young as I was, that if once undergraduates 
were to take to coming to the meeting, it must come to an 
untimely end. On one occasion I espied one among the 
crowd, and, walking up to him, as courteously as I could, I 
publicly turned him out; but another, seeing what I was 
after, deftly whipped off his gown while my back was 
turned, and sat upon it, and so completely baffled me. 

But a far greater difficulty lay in the character of the men 
I had to deal with. With large numbers I was their only 
influence for good, the only voice that spoke to them of God 
and Christ. Out at their work all day, many of them never 
saw 4 clergyman or a district visitor. A good many came 
from sheer curiosity, and if I failed to make any impression 
ou them I knew not whether the opportunity would ever 
come again, nor what desperate deed they might do. In the 
first year of my work a murder and a suicide took place not 
far from the door of my school-room. On one occasion 
six men came from a neighboring village to ‘‘ hear the lady 
preach,’’ but as preaching was dry work in general, they 
provided themselves with a shilling apiece, with theinten- 
tior of turning into a public-house on their way back, and 
getting ‘‘jolly drunk’’ in my honor. I am thankful to say 
that the word which met them was too strong for them, and 
they returned perfectly sober, with theshilling safe in their 
pockets. Generally they took my adventurous plain-speak- 
ing very well. Once, after I had to speak very plainly of the 
sin and degradation of some of their lives, the want of true 
manliness among them, two men went away and walked 
side by side without saying a word till they reached their 
garden gates, when they turned and faced one another. 
‘* Bill,’? one was heard to say tothe other, “ for the first time 
in my life ve been well licked, and that by a woman.’’ 

‘*So have I—good night,”’ laconically rejoined the other, 
aud bolted into his house. 

But God only knows the unnecessary anguish [I went 
through lest [had not been earnest enough ; lest some un- 
thought-of word of mine uttered more from the heart might 
have saved my brother; tormenting myself, ike many 
another young soldier in the fight, instead of asking God 
for grace to do my best, and quietly leaving the issues and 
increase with him. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


{ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug 
gestions, and experiences for this column. | 


70 4.8: 

I feel like answering your query in the last Christian Union 
because we have but lately—April 16—celebrated the golden 
weddiig of my parents. I will send youa newspaper account, 
that you may understand the attending circumstances, and also 
write to mention two or three features which we have never 
known in other cases, but which gave us pleasure. 

First, there was a “family history ’ read by a daughter: this 
was very informal, full of anecdote, descriptive of some things 
peculiar to the time of the first ceremony, but now passed by, as 
to the dress of the parties, the vehicles they rode in, the form of 
publishing in church, etc. ; !t gave a brief history of the ancestry, 
childhood, families, homes, school-life, youth, and traits of the 
two, the history of their acquaintance, account of their homes 
and children, and a kind of summary of interesting events which 
have occurred in the old home where they now live. The ma- 
terial for this was gathered from family records and papers, but 
mostly from my mother’s own lips. It would probably never 
have been written unless called for by this occasion, but now 
that we have such a manuscript it seems invaluable. 

Second: A collection of family relics, portraits, books cher- 
ished by my father in his youth, silver, pewter, and especially 
antiquated articles of dress, and a few worn at the first wed- 
ding. This collection proved really instructive to the children 
and young people, and all our guests, young and old, were inter- 
ested. It added much to the social life and animation of the 
affair. 

Third: Our autograph-book. We bought paper of the right 
size and quality for a large book, but did not haveit bound. 
Guests could write more easily on the flat sheet, and if one made 
a mistake that sheet could be thrown aside and a new one sub- 
stituted. We put only one name ona page; the names of the 
brass band arranged in one group, each family ina group by 
itself,a young ladies’ clab in another group, us they called all 
together. 


Before binding these names, we shall write on the same kind of ~ 


paper a history of the day, list of absent invited relatives, copies 
of the poems and family history, and any other kindred matter. 
These, all bound handsomely and durably, wiil be an heirloom of 


no small value, to say nothing of the satisfaction my parents - 


already feel in such a record. 
Fourth: Golden cards as souvenirs. These were entirely 
separate from the golden notes of invitation sent out of town 
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and were given to each guest in exchange for his autograph. I 
will inclose a sample. 

If my letter seem intrusive for a stranger, please charge it to 
the enthusiasm generated by one ef the most delightful weeks 
ever knwwn among our whole family circle, and a desire to help 
others to have similar enjoyment. 

} \1 Would be glad to hear of your friends’ success. 
Cordially, E. J. W. 

This letter, although intended for ‘‘ M. A. S.”’ alone, is 80 
full of suggestions that we publish it, hoping there are many 
families among our readers where a golden wedding will 
follow a half-century of home-building. The card inclosed 
is a very neat and simple one. 

I thank you very much for your kind advice in regard to liter- 
ature, which you gavein The Christian Union, April 17. You 
have helped to strengthen my determination to do my best with 
af] my might, *‘ an’ keep the old goose-quill a floppin’.”” In proof 
of this I am going to ask still another question. A friend of mine 
wished me to try fora prize offered by a certain paper for the 
best poem sent. I did so, at the same time requesting the editor 
by letter to return the manuscript if it did not win the prize. I 
never heard a word from the paper. The poem was published 
first in the list, though the prize was awarded some one else, 
“a fine classic scholar’ of the city where the paper is published. 
All this I learned through my friend. Is there anything I can do 
in regard to it? or, like many other things, now that it is done 
must it be submitted to? I must own that I feel sere about this, 
beeause I Fad been advised to not let any one have it to publish 
for Pothing. Willyou kindly give your opinion? J. K. L. 

There is no rule governing such cases. Sometimes the 
paper offering the prize does so onthe express condition 
that all manuscripts submitted belong to the paper. In 
that case, the person submitting a manusoript does so at 
his own risk. We do not think that any reputable paper 
would be consciously governed in its award of a prize by 
personal considerations ; and injustice suffered at the hands 
of a paper which is not reputable it is better to pass by in 
silence than to resent or attempt to rectify. 


Is it considered a violation of good breeding, in pelite society, 
for a guest at the table of her hostess to decline any of the 
dishes offered to her? I do not qat meat at my home. I do not 
like it. If Iam at a dinner-party, or dining alone with a friend, 
and am offered flesh in any form, do I commit a rudeness to de- 
cline it? Ought I rather accept, perhaps expressing a prefere:ce 
fer a particiiar portion, and then leave it untasted, or must I 
ecmpe!l myself to eat it? So with side-dishes—oysters, say ; does 
ood breeding require me, whether I like or not, to eat wh: t is 
set before me’ My home is in the country, where true hospital- 
ity reigus ; but I am told that in the city “if I would be polite, I 
must do as others do.”’ Does the refusal to take wine at the 
table, or as offered as refreshment, stamp one as countrified and 
rude, when one’s p:inciples forbid its use * 

CouNTRY Matron. 

That must be a very impolite society which would make 
such demands on any guest. It is considered quite enough 
at any table to turn down the wine-gilass, or to quietly inti- 
mate to the servant by a gesture that the wine is not desired ; 
and we should searcely think it possible that such a course 
would bring any discomfort toa guest, or subject her to 
any inquiry as to the motive of her declination. It is not a 
breach of good manners to decline any distasteful or pro- 
hibited food. It is not necessary to add that the declination 
should be made unobtrusively, in as few and as pleasant 
words as possible. 


Who does not love the little forget-me-not ? yet how few 
We see in our gardens, Notwithstanding all the modern 
improvements, there are old, homely names too dear to our 
youth to be forgotten on account of their associations, and 
none more so than the darling blue forget-me-not. The 
forget-me-not, notwithstanding its diminutive size, stands 
high in sentiment. Planted on the grave of a departed 
friend, it tells its tale of mourning with its living motto. 
Moreover, it embodies in its still life a ‘‘ thing of beauty and 
a joy forever.’’ Last summer I took a plant from the gar- 
den and placed it in a hanging-basket, and, with its lovely 
green leaves and tiny blue blossoms growing so thrifty in- 
doors, it was a surprise to all who saw it. Hupson. 


Boiled rice looks much more inviting when molded in 
small cups and arranged regularly upon a plate. The cups 
should bedipped in hot water before the rice is pressed into 
them. Whenthe cones are cold, scoop out a little rice on 
the top of each and fill with jelly or lemon butter. The lat- 
ter may be made as follows: The juice and grated rind of 
one lemon, one cup of sugar, a tablespoonful of butter, and 
one egg; beat well together, and cook twenty minutes in a 
covered vesse! in a kettle of boiling water, stirring frequent- 
ly. This will keep several weeks. 


Fiditor of Hints, etc. : 

Seeing that a correspondent asks for a book for outdoor 
study, I suggest ‘‘ The Story of Our Museum, and What It 
Taught Us.’’ As a book for outdoor study, I bave never 
seen any better, as there is about every kind of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral given. It is an English book, but it 
would help a society in America very much, from what I 
have read. Yours sincerely, E. H. A. 


Take a dessertspoonful of oatmeal, place it, in the morn- 
ing, in a tumbler, and fill up with new milk. Let it stand 
all day, and take it forsupper‘or for a nightcap. The grains 
will have been softened by their long soaking in the milk, 
and it ean be eaten with aspoon. This is said by its advo- 
cates te be aspecitic against neuralgia, and is also recom- 
mended for persons of sedentary habits. 


The most attractive window curtains at this season “f the 
year are Swiss muslin trimmed with lace and fastened back 
with ribbons that harmonize with the other colors in the 
room. A pretty window rod can be made of a broomstick 
colored or varnished, and the curtain can be hung with 
picture cord wound loosely around the rod. 


©ur Youna Fotks. 


THE BULLFROGS’ PARTY. 


By Avaustvus WATTERS. 


“N autumn, when the barns were full, 
And sheep and pigs were sleek and fat, 
The frogs resolved to give a ball— 
Or sort of free-and-easy chat. 
’T was straight agrecd that none should come 
Who were not either rich or wise— 
Gireat scholars who could make a speech, 
Or else were great at catching flies. 


The object of the meeting was 
Not only fun, but elevation : 
To teach the dwellers of the bogs 
To seek the very highest station. 
The first who came was Dr. Owl, 
In ebon kids and white cravat ; 
You would have split to see him bow 
When he shook hands with Mrs. Bat. 


The dove came next, in snowy dress, 
And in her breast a sprig of inyrtle ; 

And after her a whippoorwill, 
Escorted by a snapping-turtle. 

A cricket, with a banjo made 
Of hazel-shell and oaten straw, 

Had perched himself upon a rock, 
And fiddled till his toes were raw. 


Among the rest the robin came, 
With beaming eye and red cravat, 
And after him a jolly quail, 
That scarce could waddle for his fat. 
But for a moment al! were hushed, 
Just when the din was fully ripe, 
To watch a sleek and chubby toad 
Commence to polka with a snipe! 


A frisky chipmunk fixed her eye 
Upon a squirrel young and bright, 
And when he handed round the nuts 
She fairly trembled with delight. 
The crow discoursed on greed aud theft, 
And almost wished he’d ne’er been born : 
Mankind, he said, had got so smart 
He scarce could steal a grain of corn ! 


For supper they had fish and bugs, 
And pickled snails, and roasted flies, 

And nuts, and mice, and glow-worm hash. 
And pepper-corn, and beetles’ eyes. 

In short, they stuffed and danced and clacked, 
Till frog and bird were almost dead, 

And when the sleepy moon went down 
They hopped and waddled home to bed. 


A MISERABLE SUMMER. 


T is the loveliest place in the whole world, sur little 
brown house, shaded by three great butternut trees, 
where the squirrels race and chatter when the nuts are 
ripe. And the road to the schoolhouse, a mile off, is as 
pleasant as can be, running through the green woods, 


ful apples in the Fall. 

And I am not much afraid of bears behind the stone 
walls, because Frank is always close by. He is a ‘‘ took 
child,” Aunt Sally says, and lives at Mr. Warren’s. 


‘Nobody knows where his mother is, nor his father 


either. He is a good boy, and I don’t believe he would 
be one bit afraid if a bear should jump out from be- 
hind the big rock near Mr. Elder's house. 

I used to be so afraid of bears that I hardly dared to 
go to school, even with Frank, till one day Mrs. Elder 


start then (it was Monday noon) it would take him till 
Saturday night to get there! That comforted me a 
great deal ; but somehow, lately, 1 can't help thinking 
of them. 

Perhaps my conscience is troubling me. When father 
read the other morning at prayers, ‘‘The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth,” I thought that verse was made 
forme. Oh, if I only could make up my mind to tell 
mother! But just hear my story, and then perhaps you 
can tell me what to do. 

At the beginning of this summer, Janey came to live 
with her grandma, in the house next to ours, because 
her mother was sick, and couldn’t see to her; and her 
grandma said if I would take care of her, she might go 
to school. She’s a little girl, only five years old, and I 
am pretty large, nearly eight,and Frankisten. Janey’s 
grandma doesn’t like Frank, because the man where he 
lives had a quarrel with her. 

Of course I was willing to take care of Janey. It 
wasn’t very mueh trouble, for she always minded me, 
and Frank carried her dinner-basket and mine too. 

At first, we had very nice times in the noon spell; 
we played keep house, and Janey was my little girl, 
and Frank was our hired man, and built us a beautiful 
play-house under the big tree in the schoolhouse yard. 
We couldn’t play he was Janey’s papa, because he has 


to go barefoot; Mr. Warren won't get him any shoes, 


and orchards full of blossomsin the spring, and beauti- | 


told me that they lived so far away that if one should. 


except Sunday ones; but Frank said he’d just as lief be 
hired man. 

Ob, dear! If we had only stayed under the maple-tree, 
and not moved! But one day I made up my mind that 
we ought to have a better house; so we moved to the 
great sand-bank, aud Frank played keep store, and sold 
sand-sugar to the girls. One noon Janey said: ‘It 
looks just like the powders mamma takes.”’ 

Then I said, ‘‘ Let’s play you're sick, and Frank 
shall be the doctor” (I forgot he hadn’t any shoes and 
stockings), ‘‘and he’ll give you some powders.” 

Remember, J proposed it !- 

At first, Frank said he was afraid it would hurt her ; 
but Janey said she had as lief take that kind of medi- 
cine as not. And I told Frank that if we were made 
out of the dust of the earth, a little sand wouldn’t be 
likely to hurt us. 

So Janey played sick, and the doctor gave her the 
powders, She laughed all the time, and said it was 
good medicine ; and perhaps we—I mean Frank—gave 
her too much. Anyhow, she looked so pale after school 
had begun, that the teacher sent me home with her, be- 
cause I was taking care of her, you know. I was glad 
that mother was gone when I got home, for somehow I 
didn’t feel like telling her about it. 

When Frank came home, Janey’s grandma called 


him in, and scolded him dreadfully, for Janey had said 


that he gave herthe medicine. Frank felt badly enough, 
but he never told her one word about my part of it. I 
was wailing for him when he came past our house, and 
he told me he was afraid Janey was going to be very 
sick. ‘‘Oh,” said he, ‘‘I am so sorry that I gave her 
that stuff!” But he never blamed 1 me. Then he went 
away, looking very sad. : 

Well, Janey was sick enough for awhile. Mother 
went over there often, and every time, when she came 
back, she would look at me so! But she never said a 
word, only to tell me how Janey was. I was miserable. 

At last she got well, and one morning her grandma 
asked me totake care of her again. She said, ‘‘I1 know 
I can trust you.” Oh, how mean I felt! 1 can never 
tell how I got through the rest of the summer. Frank 
never walked with us after that, but every morning he 
waited till we had started, and then followed close 
enough to see that no harm came to us. Once he killed 
an adder that lay right inour path. Didn’t we scream ! 
And I was so afraid it would bite his bare foot. 

After a while, he asked if he might carry the dinner- 


baskets, just as hedid before, so that I could lead Janey 


better; but he never spoke to us on the way. And 
there were no more good times in the nooning, for when 
I asked him to play with us, he said it would not be 
right. I asked him who would know it. He looked at 
me so surprised, and said, ‘‘ Why, Altamira Emmons !” 
and I hadn’t anything more to say. 

It seems a good while since I wrote this, and to-day 
was examination day. When it was over, and school 
really done, I felt as I did after I had my tooth out; — 
for I thought my trouvles were ended. But I was mis- 
taken. To-night, Janey’s grandma came over to our 
house and gave me a beautiful book, a ‘‘ reward of 
merit,” she called it; and thanked me for ‘‘ taking such 
excellent care of Janey.” 

How do you suppose I felt? I believe I thanked 
her; I know she went away pretty soon, and I went out 
and sat on the door-step, all alone—I don’t know where 
mother was—and wondered if I could ever be happy 
again. 

Just then, Frank came along. He loves books so, 
and they don’t nave any at his house—hardly any, I 
mean. He looked so pleased when he saw the pretty 
one lying on the doer-stone—I didn’t want to touch it— 
and picked it up. He opened it to where my name was 
written, and looked at the words, ‘‘ Reward of Merit ;’’ 
then laid it down and walked off without saying a 
word. 

I cannot endure this much longer. What shall I do? 

I have done it! I have told mother! When I went 
up to my room last night, I sat down by the window, 
and looked out. Everything was so peaceful and still, 
only now and then I oould hear a sleepy bird stir softly 
in its nest in the cherry-tree, and one bright star looked 
right at me. I thought it was God’s eye, and tried not 
to see it, but there it was. Then there was a little knock 
at the door, and mother came in. 

She took me in her arms; I can’t tell you the rest ; 
only, after she had heard the whole story, and asked our 
Father to forgive his child, and make her true to herself 
and him, all the crooked places seemed to unroll into a 
straight path for my feet to walk in. 

The next thing is to tell Janey’s grandma, and ask 
her to give the book to the one who has earned it. I 
don’t know whether he will take it, but it belongs to 
him. 

And, don’t you think ! mother knew, all the time ' 

She says I may send you the story cf my miserable 
summer, after all. It may help some other girl to do the 
right thing sooner than I did. I hope it will. 

ALTAMIRA EmMOXS. 
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~ HOW TO AMUSE ON A JOURNEY. 


T this season of the year, more or less excitement 
is in every household in consequence of the 
summer flitting which will soon occur. Perhaps no 
thought occurs more frequently to the mother than the 
one of ‘‘How shall I manage the children on the 
journey ?” A painful experience has convinced her 
that the first hour on the railroad has sufficed to wear off 
the novelty, and from that time to the end of the journey 
is a trial of patience to mother and child. 

A long journey offers a most excellent opportunity 
for developing the power of self-entertainment—a most 
desirable faculty, and one that should be developed early , 

Let the little folks take with them a bunch of wooden 
tapers, which they can weave into mats by passing back 
and forth as the needle passes in darning a stocking. A 
small piece of bright yarn or worsted tied at the corners 
will add to the beauty and take more of the time that, 
unemployed, would hang heavy. 

Still, any employment_that draws a child’s mind from 
the scenes through which they are passing is not the best 
amusement, and should only be resorted to when the 
child has lost interest in the passing objects. Starta 
game, between the mother and child if there is only one 
child, between the children if possible, in which the 
various outside objects will count for a given number, the 
child who first discovers the object to have the number ; a 
brook counts one, a cow two, a horse three, a pig five, a 
man plowing with oxen ten, with horses twenty, one 
tree alone in a field fifty, a little child picking flowers 
one hundred ; the child who first counts one hundred 
to be the winner. A mother or father who is familiar 
with the various kinds of trees can add much to the 
child’s pleasure by pointing out the peculiarities of the 
various kinds of trees and then giving each tree a numer- 
ical value, and make a given number the limit of the 
game. The same rule that applies in a journey applies 
at all other times: Keep a child pleasantly employed, 
and you will him 


AUNT PAT IEN CE’ S WRITING- DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Niceces: 

AN anything be more beautiful than the sea on a 

calm, bright day such as this? The water stretches 
out before me as I write, and the few qniet sails in the 
distance are the only indications that there is anything 
between us and the heavens. We are sitting in a little 
nook on the great pile of broken rocks which here form 
thecoast. Forty feet—I should think—below us the 
surf is breaking into wonderful spray and making deep- 
toned music as it strikes the shore. The tide is very 
low, and the long mosses on the flattened rocks near the 
low-water mark are swept up and down by the waves, 
showing exquisite dark green and brown tints, and mak- 
ing lines of broken curves that fairly fascinate the eye. 
One does not know which of a') the charms of this out- 
look to gaze most upon; the distant view of sky-touched 
water ; the nearer sight of the great swell coming in 
from what seems to be a perfectly placid sea ; the break- 
ers close at our feet ; the rocks, seamed aud broken here, 
polished and rounded there by the patient, ever-active 
water; the sea-mosses bravely clinging to their stony 
mother ; the poolsleft by the outgoing tide this morning, 
about to be rescued from their loneliness by the slowly 
returning waves ; the wooded cliffs above, now filled with 
the even-song of the birds—it is impossible to name the 
beauties which make me want you all to share the pleas- 
ureofthis day. There are no such colors anywhere else 
than at the sea, and even the mountains cannot give the 
col refreshment of its salt breath. My older boys would 
exclaim at the graceful model of the yacht a favoring 
wind is just sweeping into sight, and even the fishing- 
boat a little beyond would arouse their enthusiasm. I[ 
am no judge of the proper lines for « boat's figure, and 
I am only echoing the judgment of the ‘‘ big boy ” who 
is making the most of a holiday by stretching himself 
out on the rocks for the sun and the salt wind to bless. 
Soon we shall clamber back to the house, for this sort of 
play gives us a great appetite. Another day we will go 
to the sandy beach. Here our pleasure is to keep still 
and look off upen the loveliness about us. There we shall 
find more to tempt us to action. Which shall you like 
heat ? 
Mexico, N. Y., May 20, 1884. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

I am a little girl seven years old, and I would like to be one of 
your nieces. 

I have a kitty and three dolls. 
the eggs every day. 

I am so glad the birdies have come, and the wildflowers too, I 
love them so much. 

My auntie takes your paper, and she Jets us have it to read. 
I have a nice calla, all my own. I send love to Trixie. Won't 
you print this letter in The Christian Union and please your little 
friend, _Mitprep E G. 

The other day I was feeding some Biddies, and the 
corn stuck so tight on the cob that it hurt my thumb 
very much to shell it. I wonder if any one knows 
what kind of corn it was. The kernels were red. A 
lady told me that day that hens are very fond of milk, 


I feed the Riddies and gather 


both sweet and sour, and that it is very good for them, 
but if they are fed wholly on milk the eggs will have 
no yelks in them. Has any one else found this out ? 


GERMANTOWN, May 14. 
Dear Aunt Patience ;: 

I write to thank you for the seeds you sent me; they were just 
the kind I wanted. I should have written before, but thought I 
would wait until I could tell you that they were growing nicely. 
I go to the Friends’ school, and as it is Yearly Meeting week, we 
have holiday. I suppose you have heard of the new railroad 
from Germantown to Philadelphia ; itruns past Chelton Avenue, 
right near our house. The bridge across Walnut Lane was 
crowded with people when the engine was firsttried. They 
cheered and shouted, and several gentlemen went down and 
took aride. Can't Isee one of my letters printed in The Chris- 
tian Union some time’ With love, 1 remain your niece, 

Max ¥. W. 
You must write me something about the interesting 
things in Philadelphia. Can't you? 
OGpvEN, Ind. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

May I be oneof your nieces? I am eight years old. I havea lit- 
tle sister ; her nameis Jennie. I have alittle dog: his name is 
Fido. Weare visiting at Aunt Libbie’s. They havea big dog; 
his name is Jack. He plays Pussy wants the corner.’’ He 
catches Jennie’s dress. Yesterday we found three little chick- 
ens. Mamma has been sick three months. I have never gone to 
school. Mammateaches me. I read in the Third Reader. I am 
just through multiplication. My aunty takes The Christian 
Union. I hope you will write to me before I go away. 

Your little friend, ABBIE P. 


I had a dog a long time ago who would play “hide 
and go seek ;” he would always be the one to seek. 
Your chickens, I hope, have grown quite large by this 
time. 


To.epo, Ohio, February 3, 1884. 
My Dear Aunt Patience : 

I liked the Uhristmas card very much, I have been very busy, 
or Ishould have sent you a “thank you ”’ before. Please accept 
it now, if it’s not too late. Ithink you were very nice to send it 
to me. I’m so busy about my lessons, and then brother 
‘Carlie wants me to build my sliced animals for him almost 
every minute, 

And what did you get for Christmas? I gota nice silver watch 
from papa because I had learned to tell time, and lots of other 
things. Our play-room is all papered with ‘* Mother Goose” 
paper, and it has that old lady's name printed on it. It hasa 


picture of 
“The Queen of Hearts, 


She made some tarts,”’ 
** Jacky Horner, "and it has and Gill,” and The Cow 
Jumped Over the Moon,” and it has ** Poor Pussy,’’ and a good 
many others. 

Won't you please put a red line under my name?’ I want to be 
your little nephew all this year, and every other year. 

Thank you very much for the letter you wrote to me at New 
York, and for printing my last letter. When you write to me 
again will you please write all in big capital letters’ for now I 
can readthose. I like to have you write tome. I send my love 
to Trixie *—I’ve heard of ** in The Christian Union— 
and to you, Aunt Patience, I send my love; and so does Polly. 
and so does Carlie, and so does Aunty Nell, and grandpa and 
grandma, and papa and mamma. Good-by. 

From Aunt Patience’s nephew, Frep B. H. 

AREN'T YOU GLAD TO HAVE A BROTHER 
CARLIE WHO WANTS YOU ** EVERY MINUTE”? 
SOME LITTLE BROTHERS DO NOT WANT 
THEIR OLDER BROTHERS NEAR THEM.  YES- 
TERDAY ISAW SOME MOTHER GOOSE WALL 
PAPER IN A LADY'S HOUSE, AND IT WAS 
VERY PRETTY. YOU SEE I HAVE WRITTEN 
THIS IN BIG LETTERS FOR YOU TO READ, 
WITH MY LOVE, TO POLLY, TO ‘CARLIE, TO 
AUNTY NELL, TO GRANDPA AND GRANDMA, 
PAPA AND MAMMA, AND TO YOU, DEAR LIT- 
TLE FRED, YOURSELF. 

BReoK.LyN, May. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
- We have a new family living near us. Papa teok a box and 
made a bird-house of it. He put a big glass window in one side 
and put itupon the tree near mamma’s window, so that we 
could see all that the birds were doing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow soon came to live there, and what do 
you think was the first thing they didy They just put upa cur- 
tain so we could not see in. They covered the window al! 
over with grass. So we had to guess when they had their nest 
made and laid the eggs, and now we think they have little folks, 
as they go in and out so often. 

Wasn't it funny about the curtain? 

I have just had my first party, the day I was nine years old. 

Your Stevia D. 


It was quite a disappointment, was it not? But I 
cannot blame the birds for wanting to keep curious eyes 
out. I hope you will have a very happy year, and he 
glad when yon are ten years old to think of the tweive 
months past. Please thank your mother for her letter ; 
it came to-lay. 


LAKE Como, May 31, 1884. 
My Dear Aunt Patience ; . = 


I think the time that I wrote to you I was in Florence, 


‘but I left there on the 8thof May and went to Bologna, and 


stayed one day and two nights, and there are two leaning towers 
there, and I went up on the top of the highest one, where there 
was an immense bell which rings three times a year: once on 
the King’s birthday, another time on the late King’s hirthday 
—that is to say, the father of the present King—and a third time 
the day that the late King died,I think. From Bologna we 
went to Venice, where we stayed about two weeks, and didn’, 
do much sight-secing; we went to the bell-tower. St. Mark’s 
Church, and the Doge’s Palace and the Bridge of Sighs. We 
enjoyed ourselves very much. 

Please tell Minnie (who lives in Lynn) that I should like to cor- 
respond with her if she wants me to. I have been thinking of 
asking you about it, but didn’t know whether it would be all right 


or, not. I should like to know if we would send our letters 


| well; at least that is often the trouble with me. 


through you or net. I am twelve years old; do you think 
Minnie would want to write to some one older than me? 

{ received a Christian Union this morning from papa just 
before I left Lugano, where we were one night, but we will ce 
back again before we go to Paris, because our baggage is there. 
I am writing miserably to-day, and I hope you will excuse me ; 
I don't know why I can’t write decently just this certain day. #? 
I will tell you about a little mouse I had. Are you afraid of 
mice? I’m not. Well. one day in Milan I saw the big cat ‘there 
is a little and big cat) with a little baby mouse, and the cat went 
inthe dising-room and got under the table, and let the mouse 
run a little ways and then caught it, and by and by the litth 
cat came in and caught the mouse and began playing with it fm 
the way the big cat did ; and once, while the little one was walk- 
ing across the floor, I ran after it and caught up the little cat, and 
the mouse fel! from its mouth, and I was in hopes of catching it. 
So when the mouse dropped }t ran uuder the sofa, and before I 
knew it the big cat had gone and got the mouse and went under 
the table, and there the little cat got it again, and [ sat on the 
floor to see what would happen,and once when the litti® cat 
came fear me, playing with the mouse, I picked up the mouse ina 
hurry and ran to show it to mamma, and when I gave itto mamma 
she bathed it with arniea, and we made a little bed for itina 
box with cotton and rags, and then when the mouse got in the 
box it ran way down to the bottom and went to sleep; so on the 
next day we were going to travel. and [ took the meuse with me, 
but he was evidently quite revived frem the wounds of the cats, 
and when I had bim in his box on my lap, what should he do but 
jump out and go inside of my jacket: and before I could catch 

him Ke had jumped on the floor from mamma's [ap and was 
nowhere to be found, and asI thought he was bappie? there (on 
the floor). I wouldn't try to catch him, and so I haven't seen any 
more of him since, but I am giad I saved him from tie vats. 

I must close now, with love to you and the cousins. 

I remain your affectionate niece. Bessie F. 


Thank you for writing so long a letter. Perhaps you 
were in a little hurry, and that makes it hard to write 
1 hope 
you are keeping a diary so that by and by whem you 
come home you will have something with which to re- 
fresh your memory. To-day I was looking with 4 
friend at some sketches she has made of beautiful spots at 
Mount Desert, when she has been resting there, and she 
said it almost made her rested now to look at the sketches 
she made longago. You sce, they brought past pleasures 
to her mind better than anything could do which 
another’s hand than her own had done. I will send 
your address to Minnie, 

Affectionately, 


PUZZLES. 


Aunt PATIENCE 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
-a- a -i-n- -nt-m- 0- o-d, 
- m-g-t- 0-e -a-h-; 
H- h-d - w-f-, b-t -h- w-s - s-0-d, 
-O -@ -@-t -e- s-u- i- h-s -a-m-t- f-!- 
A-d -e -a- c-i-d-e- tre. 


POFTICAL PI. 
© ulbe-deey loiter. 
Tilf pu hyt ligsiwmn ceaf, 
Tath I yma otn gortfe 
Yth domset, garmcbin crage. 
CHARADES. 
1. Abird. 2. Toincite. Whole, a plant. 
1. To fold over. 2. A division of anarmy. Whole, a bird. 
A. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE : J. 


Novel Cross- Word Eniqma.—Robert Burns. 

Charade.—Martinet ( tar-tie-net). 

Floral Anagrams.—1. (hrysanthemum. 2. Honeysuckle. °. Felio- 
trope. 4. Magnolia. 5. Petunia. ©. Primrose. 7. AHyacinthe. & Ca 
mellia. 9%. Portulacca. 10. Morninggglory. 11. (Clematis. 12. Syringa. 

Twelve Burted Capes of the United States.—Fear, St. Lucas, Sable, 
Cod, Aun, Charles, Henry, May, Lookout, Haro, Hatteras, Roman. 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 


A GODLY STATESMAN.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


““Thave found David my servant; with my holy oil have I 
anointed him.’’—Psalm Ixxxix., 20. 
AVID combined in himself three characteristics 
rarely found combined in the same individual. 
As a poet he has furnished the church of God with a 
reservoir of prayer and praise from which it has ever 
since drawn, and which appears to be as exhaustless 
now as it was 2,800 years ago. Asa warrior ne beat 
back the marauding tribes which vexed and harried the 
children of Israel, making incursions upon them from 
the south: he seized from the Jebusites Jerusalem, 
which, with singular prescience, he fixed upon as his 
future capital; and not only by the prowess of his 
personal arms, but still more by that which he inspired 
in his captains and his soldiers, he established peace 
throughout the territory of a nation which up to his 
time had barely maintained its existence by perpetual 
warfare. But though his glory as a warrior at the time 
eclipsed all other glory, and his glory as a poet has 
since eclipsed that, hc was not less great as a statesman. 
Some men have proved their genius in command by 
personal qualities, establishing and maintaining a great 
empire which has fallen to pieces at their death ; so did 
Alexander the Great, Charlemagne, and the two Napo- 
leons. Some men, with greater genius, have made 
institutions strong enough to survive them, and have so 
transmitted their persou2l wisdom and power to future 
generations ; so did William of Orange, the leaders of 
our own Revolution, and, in less successful measure, 
Oliver Cromwell. So did David. The national life, 
when he came tothe throne through the death, on the 
same battlefield, of Saul and Jonathan, was unorganized, 
almost anarchic. He framed it into institutions, and so 
established it that even the corruption which flourished 
in the reign of his son, and the folly of his son’s son, 
producing secession and division, were not able, com- 
bined, utterly to everthrow those institutions. In spite 
of powerful enemies without and apostasy and corrup- 
tion from within, the kingdom which he organized lasted 
for centuries. The army which Joshua had organized 
and Samuel had developed, David perfected. He divided 
the national militia into twelve divisions, each of which 
was called out for one monthin the year. At the head 
of the army, when in active service, he appointed a com- 
mander-in-chief. He established a permanent body- 
guard, which grew in Israelinto a standing army. It is 
probable that to him is due that organization of the 
army into companies and regiments which has been 
preserved substantially to the present day. The civil 
organization was carried even to a greater degree of per- 
fection ; it was arranged in departments, for pastoral, 
agricultural, and financial purposes. A court orcouncil 
of the king was formed, a historian was appointed to 
superintend the records and archives of the nation, as 
wellas some assistant scribes. The religious services, 
which had fallen into disuse, were re-established ; the 
schools of the prophets were fostered ; the priests were 
reinstated, and their order recognized ; provision was 
made on a grand scale for music, of which the 
king was extremely fond; leaders of the temple choir 
were appointed, and the Levites were organized in 
two companies—one of singers, the other of guardians 
and servitors of the tabernacle and the projected 
temple. This reorganization of the kingdom was the 
work of time, and was accompanied, if not interrupted, 
by continuous wars with neighboring kingdoms; but 
in these wars almost every campaign was crowned with 
success. Within ten years fromthe capture of Jerusa- 
lem, David had reduced to a state of permanent subjec- 
tion the Philistines on the west, the Moabites on the 
east, the Syrians on the northeast as far as_ the 
Euphrates, the Edomites on the south, and, finally, 
the Ammonites, who had broken their ancient allegi- 
ance and made one grand resistance to the advance of 
his empire. 


Two thoughts are suggested by a glance at the begin- 
ning of David’s reign: The wisdom of his method, and 
the secret of his power. 

1. The wisdom of his method. There is, no doubt, great 
danger of placing too much emphasis on efficient organ- 
ization ; and nowhere has that danger been more expe- 
rienced than in the history of the church. The power 
of the church depends primarily on the persons who 
constitute it, not on the ecclesiastical machinery. Nev- 
ertheless, the difference between a mob and an army is 
made by organization ; and the difference between a re- 
ligious mob and a religious army is also made by organ- 
ization. One secret of the power of the Salvation Army 
is doubtless the personal enthusiasm of its membership ; 


but one secret, also, is the thoroughness of its organiza- 
tion. The most powerful religious body in the world, 
the one which has exerted the most direct influence on 
the destiny of nations, is the Society of Jesus, or the Order 
of Jesuits; and this poweris wholly traceable to the 
combination of these two elements—personal enthusiasm 
wrought into thorough organization. When the creed 
takes the place of Christ, when the church takes the 
place of God, when obedience to ecclesiastical rules takes 
the place of allegiance to a Heavenly Father, it is right 
to inveigh against creeds, churches, and rules. Never 
theless, ail three are essential to the most efficient Chris- 
tian work ; and if the enthusiasm is preserved, the more 
perfect the organization, the more efficient will be the 
work and the grander the results. Individual enthusi- 
asm, however great, never could have accomplished the 
work which has been accomplished for Christ abroad by 
the American Board, or at home by the pioneer work of 
the Methodist Church. Each work has been the result 
of organized enthusiasm ; the enthusiasm has been great, 
but the organization has been thorough. The minister 
who merely creates a church machinery will do very 
little good ; but the minister who merely arouses a per- 
sonal enthusiasm and awakens personal emotions will 
accomplish no such permanent results as he who so or- 
ganizes his church that the emotions move men to orderly 
activity, and enthusiasm finds its vent in organized em- 
ployment. The readers of The Christian Union will 
not suspect me, I think, of unduly exalting creeds and 
ecclesiastical organizations; but it is certain, if in our 
Christian work we are to produce the best and the most 
permanent fruit, we must organize our enthusiasm into 
institutions and our faiths into creeds. | 

2. We should be, however, unjust to ourselves and 
dull in our reading of David’s life if we thought that 
organization was the secret of his power. If we look 
for that secret we shall find it in his intense personal] faith 
in and enthusiasm for a living, personal God. No more 
resplendent illustration of this is afforded by his of.en 
spiritual and fertile pen than by the psalm which he is 
believed to have written at the time of his ordination 
over the kingdom of Israel. I quote from this psalm a 
few of its verses :' 

‘* © Lord! thou hast searched me, and known me. 
Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, 
Thou understandest my thought afar off. 

Thou compassest my path and my lying down, 
And art acquainted with all my ways. 

For there is not a wordin my tongue, 

But, lo, O Lord! though knowest it altogether. 
Thou hast beset me behind and before, 

And laid thy hand upon me. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; 

It is high—I cannot attain unto it. 

Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence * 

If I ascend up into heaven—thou art there ; 

If I make my bed in hell—behold, thou art there ; 
If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 

If I say, surely the darkness shall cover me; 
Even the night shall be light abc ut me. 

Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; 

But the night shineth as the day : 

The darkness and the light are both alike to thee.”’ 


It would be difficult, not to say impossible, to find 
anywhere in modern Christian literature, even within 
the church of Christ, and after eighteen centuries of 
Christian culture, a more profound expression of faith 
in the indwelling presence of God, a more sublime inter- 
pretation of Paul’s declaration, ‘‘In him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” It was because of this per- 
sonal faith in a personal, present God that David was 
rescued from all the dangers of fear and despair in the 
period of persecution and adversity, and from the 
greater dangers of elation and ambition in the period of 
his coronation and his prosperity. And, as we shall have 
occasion to note intwo or three weeks, it was only be- 
cause he allowed himself to forget this presence in which 
he lived, and moved, and had his being ; only because 
his eye grew dull to the unseen Companion, his ear deaf 
to the unheard Voice, that he fell into the great sin of his 
life. | 

God in the soul: this is the secret of David’s power. 
Life flowing from God in the soul, organized into per- . 
manent institutions: this is the wisdom of David’s 
mcthod. 


ABIDING STRENGTH AND GLADNESS.’ 


By RicHarp 8. Storrs, D.D. 


‘“*Strength and giadness are in his place.""—1 Chron. xvl., 27. 
E sometimes hear a strain of music which 
seems to be carefully, artificially elaborated, 
in which, with all its richness, we do not feel the ex- 
pression of spontaneous liberty, or recognize the spring 
of a great motive. In poetry, too we may detect, amid 


1 Psalm cxxxix. 


all its ornamentation, a lack of this vivid, vital power 
of an inward impulse. On the other hand, we do 
sometimes meet with a vigor in speech and in song 
both vital and immediate, which reveals a feeling the 
most strenuous, spontaneous, and abiding. We find it 
in the passage from which we have taken the text: a 
song that breaks from a full heart, leaping with lyric 
motion in the loftiest and most unartificial freedom of 
style: ‘‘Sing unto the Lord all the earth! show forth 
from day to day his salvation. Declare his glory among 
the heathen ; his marvelous works among all nations. 
For great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised. Glory 
and honor are in his presence ; strength and gladness 
are in his place.” 

A song like this throws light on the whole Hebrew 
economy of precept and worship. By some it has been 
regarded as an austere, repellant system, severe in tem- 
per, and shadowed by an ever-watchful and recompens- 
ing God, guarded by a Jaw vast and terrific in its sanc- 
tions ; a burdensome bondage, in which the swing of 
perfect liberty was unknown. But Hebrew worship 
was largely festal. Praise was prominent. In this it 
surpassed all other religions before or since the time of 
David. The Psalms, it is true, breathe a penitential 
spirit and voice the feelings of a contrite heart, but, pre- 
eminently, they are jubilant and grateful in their tem- 
per. Their inspiring joy shoots up from a vigorous 
roo:. That joy had its throne in the temple and in the 
sanctuary ; in the rude, humble tent where rested the 
sacred ark as well as in the palace of the king. In the 
midst of powerful and envious empires the national 
unity of God’s people preserved them—a unity inspired 
alone by their strong, radical, religious life. Nothing 
else would have enabled them to withstand the adverse 
circumstances of their condition. 

Now, we all need enthusiasm and vigor in our work. 
It is, however, a rare thing to find these as an abiding, 
continuous experience. Youth, of course, has freshness 
and freedom. Its ardent hopefulness colors everything, 
just as we find when, looking at distant objects through 
a lens not perfectly achromatic, we see them fringed 
with prismatic tints—a rainbow brilliancy which does 
not belong to the objects themselves. There are objects 
in life that lose their illusive and enchanting brightness 
when viewed in the sober inspection of maturer age. 

Health, too, has its influence in imparting enthusi- 


|asm. Ona bright and bracing day we walk the street 


with resounding foot. The sunlit skies and the crisp 
air help to quicken and enliven our spirits. Contact 
with a friend we love warms our soul with new emo- 
tion, and pours the elixir of life into languid veins. A 
great thought, or the perusal of a delightful book, may 
stir our intellect to fresh activity. A new key to the 
mystery of life is given us by momentary contact with 


illuminated mind. 


But society is complex. Cares are multiplied and 
minute in this our hurrying and exacting life. By no 
voluntary act of ours can we maintain this tension, any 
more than we can stretch a wire a hundred yards with- 
out a sag. With added years and with narrowing 
friendships we see less of pleasure ahead to anticipate. 
We come to feel the need of something to alleviate the 
weariness of life. Just here is seena reason for the uni- 
versal impulse to seek for artificial stimulus. It is nota 
love for the drug or dram itself, so much as a craving 
for something to lighten the load that presses on the 
spirii—a burden which is most sensibly felt as society 
grows more and more artificial. It is in just such com- 
munities that suicide is most common. 

Can we as Christian disciples find in our religion that 
ennobling and enlivening element which was found in 
the Hebrew? If not, ours is narrower and more limited 
than the Hebrew. Yes, we do find strength and glad- 
ness here. We do find, not a transient glow, an occa- 
sional enthusiasm, but an abiding joy, as we come un- 
der the power of the religion of Christ. Do you ask 
how this is to be maintained ? 

1. We find it in the entire relief from solicitude as to 
the future, which the grace of Christ imparts. If we 
do not accept that grace, the weight of that great eternity 
at hand must rest on us with even more of burdening 
power than onthe heathen. Their conception of this 
solemn and august truth was not as vivid as ours is. It 
did not bring so urgent a pressure as it does to us, be- 
fore whose eyes Christ has unfolded the awe-inspiring 
panorama of the future. He offers an absolute assur- 
ance of heart as to the good we are to gain and the loss 
we are to avoid. We may say, with all the emphasis of 
Paul, ‘‘I am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed to him until that day.” The 
willingness of Christ to be our care-taker is proved by 
every word and act of his life. He made a final ex- 
pression of that readiness in hanging on the cross. Nor 
is his ability less distinctly declared. He is both will- 
ing and able. Heis one with God. In his custody we 
are secure. The witness of the Spirit in the heart, the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom in the world, and the ex- 
hibitions of heroic fortitude in the history of the 
church, all confirm our confidence. ‘‘He is able to 


International Sunday-School Lesson for July 6, 1884.—2 Samuel | | 
¥., 1-12 


2 From the “‘ Homiletic Monthly" for June. 


keep that which I have committed unto him.” With the 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


June 26, 1884. 


gleam of a Roman sword flashing over his heart, Paul 
could utter this sublime ejaculation of faith ; and we, 
too, can utter the same. In Christ we are safe. God's 
punitive vengeance would strike him, if that were pos- 
sible, before it would reach us. ‘‘ Who shall lay any- 
thing to the charge of God’s elect?” When there is 
eliminated from the view of the future all fear and 
doubt, the soul gains a mighty and an abiding impulse. 
We are not holding to the world with one hand and 
clutching the Cross with the other, dividing the spirit 
by its antithetic relations ; but, wholly and heartily 
united to Christ, we enjoy the deepest and sweetest ex- 
hilaration of .soul possible : a gladness that ever breaks 
forth in song. It has been seen in the illustrious exam- 
plesof missionary heroism and in the triumphs of mar- 


tyrdom. It has been caught up and echoed through 
the ages. It will finally mingle with the celestial 
song ! 


2. We realize this abiding strength and gladness as 
we remember that we are working out God’s will con- 
cerning us in all that is done or borne by us. As he 
‘watched over Christ in the flesh, so God’s favor watches 
over us. Nocraft of traitor and no rage of demon can 
touch us. What we door endure for him is as truly 
worship as is the song of seraphim above. The two 
mites, which were the widow’s living, became a parable 
and pattern of charity. Paul toiling with his hands, a 
tent-maker, is honoring God as truly as when on Mars 
Hill he addresses philosopher or senator. This thought 
lifts the soul with joyous power, dignifies and enriches 
life. Nothing is below God’s notice and regard. Love 
is more than genius: love gives to work the beauty of 
praise. Every act, however trivial—eating, drinking, 
walking, or talking—every bargain made, every letter 
written, every errand done or directed, may be thus ex- 
alted with the added luster which love imparts. All 
life thus becomes a song, each day a stanza, each year 
a canto, rounding, finally, in the ethic completeness of 
heaven. 

8. We are educated by what we do. There is a reflex 
influence in loving toil. The thought of developed 
character and of virtues daily nourished within us is 
calculated to give abiding joyousness and strength to 
life. Pain brings patience. Peril teaches courage. 
We learn not by reading so much as by doing ; not by 
hearing, but by attempting and enduring. We dig for 
roots, and find gold. We fish for oysters, and find 
pearls. Our richest revenue, our most inestimable 
reward, is-to grow into likeness to Christ—a moral ad- 
vantage that is far beyond in value the intellectual fur- 
niture that study brings. A celestial element is added 
to all human acquisitions; a divine increment day by 
day to strength and character, as faith and fortitude, 
patience and promptitude, are developed within us. 

4. Lastly, life eternal is thus linked to this. A light 
supernal cheers and lifts up our snirits as the swing of 
the sea lifts and carries forward the waves till they 
flood every inlet and beach along the winding shore. 
We are released from apprehension as to the future. 
We see all things working together for our good, 
around us and within us. Let troubles come, let shad- 
ows darken: strength and gladness are within the tent 
of our soul, as the ark, with its precious contents, 
within David’s tent, was hidden behind the cur- 
tains. 

Brethren, we do not rightly estimate the believer's 
privilege. We go moaning and whining, instead of 
walking on the high places. We go with weights, and 
not with wings, over the bleak and barren paths of life. 
But if character have this abiding strength and gladness, | 
freshness and exuberance; if each of us have this 
shekinah of glory within the soul, we shall show to 
men of the world that we have what they have not. 
We have more than a knowledge of the truth in its 
verbal exactness. We have Christ in us the hope of 
glory. We have an enthusiasm more continuous than 
the ardor of youth, or the glow of health, or the in- 
spiration of genius. We have a gladness that Christ 
has brought: ‘‘My soy I give unto you.” Not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you. Possessing this, we 
shall exercise an alluring influence over men that 
nothing else can impart. This abiding power is what 
the world wants. Its fruits, seen in character, ennoblé 
society and link earth with heaven. They make earth 
bright and vocal. Culture, art, science, mechanic 
skill, cannot work this transformation. Wealth is. 
powerless. The miser, housed in marble or freestone, 
is wretched to the center of his being. A woman may 
be robed in rubies and diamonds, and yet, with a 
malicious spirit within, be only a decorated image, 
destitute of all nobleness of womanhood. God’s grace 
can renovate human character, and introduce the ele- 
ments of enduring strength and gladness. Having 
laid the foundation of joy below, he will complete it in 
its celestial excellence in the palace which is eternal in 
the heavens. Let us, then— 

‘‘ Trust His saving love and power ; 
Trust Him every day and hour ; 
Trust Him till our feet shall be 


Planted on the crystal sea.’’ 


THE GRAINS OF SEED.’ 


| FATHER had three sons, with whom he lived 

on a large island. He always provided for them 
and for their children, that they never suffered want. 
But when he felt his end drawing nigh, he called his 
sons, and said to them: ‘‘I must leave you now, for 
the hour of my departure is come ; now you must provide 
for your own wants, as I have provided for you Litherto. 
You may no more remain together—you must go forth 
to the east, to the west, and to the south; but each of 
you take these grains of seed, and keep them carefully. 
And when I shall be no more with you, choose a piece 
of ground, and plow the land, that it may be fit to re- 
ceive sunshinéand rain. When you have done this, sow 
the seeds and cover them with the earth ; then you will 
reap fruit in abundance for your sustenance and enjoy 
ment. Watch and guard the field well, that the wild 
beasts may not enter and destroy it.” 

After the father had spoken thus, he died, and they 
buried him. 

Then the sons departed, and went, as their father had 
commanded them, to different parts of the island, taking 
the seed with them. 

When the oldest son arrived at the part allotted to 
him, he took the seed which his father had given him, 
and said : ‘‘ Why should I do this wrong to the earth, 
and labor to pierce her breast with the iron of the plow ? 


~The sun will not fail to warm and the rain to moisten 


her, that she may bring forth fruit.” Then he strewed 
tae seed on the hard ground ; but it did not grow, nor 
yield any fruit. So the eldest son was wroth, and for-. 
got the gift of his father. 

The second son went toward the south; when he 
arrived at the place where he should dwell, he saw that 
it was & very fleasant place, and he said in his heart: 
‘‘ Why should I take the trouble to till the ground, so 
long as the land yields of itself provision in abun- 
dance ?” And he threw the seed aside and leftit. After 
he had consumed the fruits of the land, he sowed the 
seed of his father; but it grew not, for the worms had 
gnawed it, and he sowed nothing but the husks. Then 
he scorned the gift of his father, and forgot it. 

But the youngest son did as his father had command. 
ed him. He chose the best ground, manured and dug it 
with great care, and made a fence all around, and 
sowed the seed. Then the seed put forth blades, and 
grew, and yielded fruit sixty-fold and an hundred-fold, 
Thus he did for several successive years, and his fields 
increased in number, and the harvests were more and 
more plentiful, and he and his children and his grand- 
children had abundance. 

After some years, when the elder brothers were in 
want and poverty, and heard of the riches of their 
younger brother, they went to him and saw the fields 
round about covered with rich ears and sheaves: and 
they heard the merry shouts of the reapers in the fields 
for it was the time of harvest. 

Then the brothers were astonished, and said to each 
other, ‘‘ We have done wrong in despising the gift of 
our father.” 


RECORD OF A LIFE OF FAITH.’ 


HE following letters, from the ‘‘ Memoir and Cor- 
respondence of Eliza P. Gurney,” serve to indi- 
cate the fearless character of a true Christian. 

Eliza P. Gurney was born of Christian parents, mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, at Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1801. From earliest youth she was noted for her warm 
Christian heart. <A niece, writing of her in 1827, said : 
‘« She was so lovely that they used to laugh at my silent 
admiration of her.” 

Her natural tastes and inclinations a letter, written in 
1838 to H. C. B., reveals most perfectly : 

‘Oh, if I could but live in some snug spot, with just a few 

dear-loved, congenial friends atout me, I should be quite as 
happy as ’twere safe to be: but I have sometimes thought 
in my formation the nerves were left without the usual 
shield, and, being thus exposed and unprotected, so surely 
as I come into the bustling world again so sure are they to 
get some fearful jar. Oh, most assuredly, if, through the 
matchless mercy of my heavenly Father, I ever wear the 
ornament of the meek and quiet spirit, no one of all bis ra- 
tional creation can have more cause to give himall the glory, 
for the infirmities of flesh and spirit were never made more 
manifest in any creature.’’ 
And yet this gentle woman was heard in prisons, in 
churches, in all places and at all times, urging men and 
women to flee from the wrath to come. Her devotion 
to God and humanity opened her lips. 

She married, October 21, 1841, Mr. J. J. Gurney, of 
Earlham, Norwich, England, a devoted Friend, who 
came to America on a Christian mission. Her reputa- 
tion in England was such that her welcome to her hus- 
band’s family was most cordial. 

She and her husband worked most faithfully in the 
cause of the Master whom they both loved, and her 
letters are full of devotion to the work and gratitude for 
divine help. 


1 From Krummacher’s “ Parables.” 
3 J. B. Lippincott & Co., publishers, Philadelphia. 


To her, king and servant were but human -souls 
needing divine help. 
‘* Renae, Seventh mo., 25th, 1857. 


‘*T was scarcely able to be off the sofa till Fifth day, when, 
thinking we must really makea start, and yet not feeling at 
liberty to leave Potsdam without seeing the King, by the 
advice of our most kind doctor, we concluded to drive to 
Sans Souci about ten o’clock, ask for the Lord Chambe: lain, 
and send in ourcards. When we got tc the palace door, 
we saw Count Keller standing on the terrace, and Robert 
went up to him at once; but he told him the King was 
fully occupied, and could not even be spoken to till two 
o'clock ; that they were not at liberty to send anything in 
after he had commenced with the business of the day. Rob- 
ert asked him if there was any probability of our seeing him 
ut two o’clock ; but he thought it very doubtful, as many 
of his family were about him; and Robert returned to the 
carriage quite disheartened. I begged him to ask Count 
Keller to speak tome. He did so, and [ saw, the moment 
he took me by the hand, his resolution was shaken. Per- 
haps my sad and pallid countenance made him relent, per- 
haps some sense was given him that I was striving to 
obey the ‘King of kings.’ At all events he took my 
card at once, and said he would soon ascertain whether His 
Majesty had really conimenced his business; if not, he 
would send itin. Directly the coachman was beckoned to 
drive to the door ; the good, kind Count was there to hand 
me out and offer me his arm into the anteroom, where we 
waited about five minutes, when the King appeared. He 
was most kind and cordial, exclaiming, as he tock my 
hand, ‘ The prisoner is liberated, and he will go to Eng- 
land.’ He then spoke warmly of my sister Fry and the 
dear party that accompanied her in 1841, then of my illness, 
how I liked his doctor, ete. ‘But I will call the Empress : 
she wishes to see you, and tells me you are an old friend of 
hers—she saw you at Nice.’ While he was gone, the Cham- 
berlain told him that it was in consequence of the Empress 
being with bim my card was sentin. If she had not been 
there, he would of course have been engaged in business. 
If she had not been there, we should have missed the oppor- 
tunity of seeing her, and this I should greatly have regret- 
ted. Why was she with the King just at that moment 
when the poor Quakers stood before the dvor? ‘ Whose is 
wise and will observe these things, even they shall under- 
stand the loving kindness of the Lord.’ Directly the large 
folding doors were opened, and certainly the scene that 
presented was enough to dazzle our unpracticed eyes. 


‘‘The King, the Queen, the Empress, the Grand Duke 
Michael, and a beautiful Princess of Baden, to whom bh: is 
betrothed, appeared before us. The Empress was splen- 
didly attired in rich white silk with lilac flounces, which is, 
I have been told, the Russian mourning. Her tall, elegant, 
and graceful figure set off the enormous width of her hooped 
skirts. The Qneen in blue and white ; the King dressed like 
a private gentleman, except perhaps a little extra lacing on 
the collar. I think I hardly ever spent so much time in de 
scribing dress before, but really the picture before us was 
one long to be remembered. Two ladies in waiting, Count 
Keller, and the aide-de-camp filled up the group. The Em- 
press raised her hand on seeing me, exclaiming, ‘ My dear 
friend !’ and gave me both her cheeks to kiss very affec- 
tionately. Perhaps that is hardly the word, as she is re- 
markably stately and dignified, and not very warm in her 
manner by any means, yet to me she was truly kind, saying, 
‘You must sit down; you are too ill to stand.’ And seat- 
ing me beside her on the sofa, she asked me many questions 
—where we had been, how long I had been ill, etc.—saying 
she had just that moment heard we were at Potsdam. But 
my heart was too heavy to go on, so in my usual rather 
stupid way, which she did not appear to observe, I said, in 
great simplicity, ‘ Will the Empress ask the King if we may 
sit in silence ?’ not thinking of her leaving her seat. How- 
ever, she jumped up directly and went to the other side of 
the room, where the King was, and in a moment he was 
looking about for a chair, for, as they always stand in the 
royal presence, there were only a very fewin the room. All 
this I learned from Christine afterwards, as I was too much 
absorbed by my own feelings to observe what passed around 
me. 


‘* We fell at once into a solemn silence, and I think I may 
truly say I was helped by my gracious Lord to declare his 
truth, being remarkably without any might or power of my 
own. With the Empress on one side, and the King on the 
other, I felt just as quiet and composed as I did in the cell of the 
prisoner, and was enabled fully to relieve my mind, address- 
ing them for nearly half an hour, without interpretation of 
course, as they all speak English. A profound silence 
reigned whilst I was speaking, and for son.e minutes after- 
wards, and then the King seized my hand and said, with 
much emotion, ‘I thank you a thousand times for your 
good desires for me. May all the blessings you have asked 
for me come down upon your own head a hundred-fold. 
God bless you! God bless you!’ We were now standing, 
and the Empress put her arm round the King’s neck and 
kissed him in the most affectionate and sisterly manner. Il 
was @ striking scene. She also evinced much feeling, and 


said to me very kindly, ‘Iam so glad to have met you 


again.’ The sweet Princess of Baden came up and kissed 
me warmly, and the Grand Duke shook hands with me in 


the kindest manner, and with great simplicity, reminding 


me a@ little of Sir Edward Buxton, though not at all resem- 
bling him in person, being a well-bronzed Russian of the 
hardier sort. The Queen appeared to be the least impressi- 
ble, but she is very open and good-tempered, apparently 
forgetting she is a Queen herself, and suffering others to 
forget it, also. She spoke to me about my sister Fry, and 
she said she ‘loved her dearly ;’ and Christine says she 
questioned her about our darling Anna, and seemed much 
interested in hearing of her precious boy, saying she well 
remembered her, and Bessie also. After spending about 
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three-quarters of an hour with this singularly interesting 
party, we took our leave, the Empress again giving me her 
«cheeks to kiss, and begging me to remember her in my 
Iprasers. Poor dear! she looks less oppressed with grief 
"han when I saw her before, but still she is, I am sure, a 
Whorough mourner. Had I been well enough to see the 
King when I first proposed it, I should have missed this in- 
terview with her, as she did not arrive at Potsdam until two 
days afterwards ; so that surely I may say with the Apostle, 
‘In all things \ am instructed.’ It isnowthe 27th of the 
month, and my letter is not yet off, and I find there are two 
things I omitted to tell thee. One is that when we came to 
settle with our kind physician he quite declined receiving 
anything, but asked how to spell my name, and said he 
must make his report to the King; so, thou seest, I was in 
fact a royal patient. However, of course, before we left 
the place we sent the kind doctor a present. I liked bim 
very much, and cannot but believe he is a serious man.”’ 


Mrs. Gurney had long been desirous of paying a 
visit of sympathy to the ex-Queen of the French, the 
widow of Louis Philippe, and her grandsons, at Clare- 
mont, This she was enabled to accomplish, in company 
wit), her friend John Hodgkin, in the Seventh month, 
1°53. The following is part of her description of this oe- 
casion : 

** Seventh mo., 20th, 1858. 

*« We were first ushered into an anteroom, and presently 
the Countess, a very agreeable person, appeared, and con- 
ducted us into a Jarge and pleasant-looking drawig-room, 
where we conversed about five minutes, and then the poor 
«lear sorrow-stricken Queen made her appearance. I don’t 
know why, but 1 felt touched at seeing her, she looked so 
pale and altered; and then it was not easy to forget that 
four of the small company who met at Neuilly were gone, 
and would be seen of men no more; in fact, that we two 
were the only ones remaining. She took me by the hand 
very affectionately, and led me to a chair, at the same time 
requesting John Hodgkin to be seated, whom I introduced 
as the brother of Dr. Hodgkin; and she directly said, ‘‘ Ah, 
he is a very clever doctor : he is so good for my son.’’ Very 
soon the Queen made some allusion to our visit to Neuilly in 
1843, which she seemed to remember well, spoke of my sister 
Fry apd her works of charity with animation ; and now she 
said, ‘You are following in her footsteps,’ which I dis- 
cPuimed. But she persisted init, saying, ‘ Yes, you are ; 
you go about doing good, and so did she, and now I hear 
you are goingto America.’ I hac previously made some 
allusion to the loss they had met with, expressing my hearty 
sympathy, which was kindly and gratefully received. The 
tears came in her eyes as she said, ‘ Ah, you are very kind. 
She was a great loss for me. And then there were two in 
six months—two in six months,’ she repeated, with much 
feeling, referring to the Duchess de Nemours. I presently 
mentioned her grandsons, inquiring how they were. She 
replied, ‘ They are very well,’ and added, to my great relief, 
‘they are both here.’ [ ventured to ask we could see 
them, adding that the duchess nad regretted that they were 
not at home when I had the pleasure of seeing her at Sestri. 
She said they were very .much occupied in preparing for 
their Continental journey, as they intended to set out the 
following day but one; she would, however, send to inquire 
if they could come down for a little while, and requested 
John Hodgkin toring the bell. It was answered immediately, 
and she spoke most politely to the servant, desiring him to 
be so good as to inform her grandsons that Madame Gur- 
ney was here, and would like to see them. Almost di- 
rectly the Comte de Paris made his appearance. I was 
quite struck with the amiability and frankness of his manner 
as he came toward me and shook hands cordially ; and when 
I made an allusion to his mother, he said, ‘ Oh, yes, I have 
o{ten heard her speak of you; and I wasvery sorry not to 
be at home when you were there.’ On hearing that J. 
Hodgkin was Dr. Hodgkin’s brother, he shook hands warmly 
with him, saying he knew the doctor, and that he had met 
him lately. He asked how longI had been in Italy, Germany, 
etc., and presently the Duc de Chartres appeared, who also 
greeted us in a most friendly manner. My heart was heavy 
Jaden all this time, and I felt I could do nothing else but ask 
for silence, which the Queen very kindly granted us, observ- 
ing that her grandsons’ time was closely occupied, and they 
could not remain very long; on which I said I hoped that I 
should not improperly detain them, but was quite reassured 
by the emphatic answer of the dear young Count: ‘ Not at 
all, not at all, assure you.’ Wethen fell into solemn silence, 
and I think I may say I was strengthened by that gracious 
Saviour, who is a present help in every time of need, com- 
pletely to relieve my burthened mind, both to the Queen and 
to those two dear young men, toward whom I felt remarka- 
bly attracted. The Queen looked very serious, and bowed 
her head repeatedly in token of assent while I was speaking ; 
and afterwards she thanked me warmly for my good desires 
for them, saying very earnestly, ‘Pray for me, pray for my 
children, pray for my grandchildren,’ motioning toward 
them as she spoke. Some allusion had been made to the 
probability of our never meeting in this world again, and 
the hope expressed that, through the riches of redeeming 
mercy, we might all reassemble round the Throne, to which 
she thoroughly responded, saying, ‘ That is a happy meet- 
ing-place ; there is no parting there,’ or words to this effect. 
John Hodgkin set his seal impressively to what I had com- 
municated, and made a few appropriate remarks ; and then 
the Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres thanked us 
warmly for the kind interest we had manifested. Not know- 
ing how to address them, I bad said, ‘ My dear young friends, 
if you will so allow me to call you ;’ and directly after the op- 
portunity was over the Count most kindly took my hand, and 
gaid with earnestness, ‘ Yes, you may call us your dear 
friends, for you have been true friends to us, and we do 
thank you very much.’ The Due de Chartres then took my 


as I stood between those dear young men, holding a hand 
of each, I really felt a hearty love for them, and, making 
some allusion to their sainted mother, which they both 
seemed to feel, I expressed in a few words my heartfelt 
prayer even that the best of blessings might descend upon 
them. Thus ended this deeply interesting interview, and 
we left Claremont with a feeling of peace and relief which 
we could indeed acknowledge to be an abundant compen- 
sation for the effort and exercise this visit had cost us.”’ 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY AT ANDOVER 
SEMINARY. 


{The following notes of the recent examination at 
Andodver Seminary on the Atonement, under Pro- 
fessor Harris, were taken down by a member of the Ex- 
amining Committee, and are forwarded by him to us. 
As in certain quarters there has been some question 
raised as to the soundness of the theological instruction 
given in this institution, we think it due to all concerned 
to give this report, exactly as it comes to us, from the 
Examiner, that the public may see for themselves and 
judge for themselves as to the character of the theology 
which is being learned by the students at this ancient 
and honored seminary.—Eps. CHRISTIAN UNION. | 

THE ATONEMENT. 


The cosmical relations of this doctrine are even more 
than the historical. Christ is the head of the church, also 
of the cosmos. 

If there had been no sin in the universe, it is possible that 
there might have been an incarnation, for the better spir- 
itual relations between man and God. 

Sin is the basis of physical evil. 

The Mosaic sacrifices had no intrinsic value in themselves 
to satisfy God ; they were recognized as incomplete. Th-« 
death of the animal signified the desert of sin, and the blood 
the purity of life. God, looking at the blood in its purity, 
would be able to overlook the sin. 

These sacrifices being incomplete, a complete sacrifice 
must be found. Repentance has a part in securing for- 
giveness, but is not enough. The Apostles develop the 
need of Christ’s perfect sacrifice, as the Mosaic sacrifices 
are incomplete. Christ’s teachings, his offer of forgiveness, 
and bis death co-related in his work. It is fundamental 
that God is brought by Christ into a new relation to the 
race. 

The character of God requires atonement for sin. Sin is 
an offense against love; the displeasure of God in view of 
sin needs atonement. 

God is unchangeable in his attitude toward sin and holi- 
ness ; therefore a changein him toward a sinner who be- 
comes holy is necessitated. 

God cannot forgive without atonement, becanse he has 
the interests of all men at heart. Sin is an offense against 
reason as well as against God. God cannot deny himself, 
his character of eternal holiness and justice. God is all- 
powerful, but must be consistent with all his attributes. 

Substitution.—On this idea the family relation is grounded. 
The parent substitutes his reason for the child’s. In society 
and government it is the same ; as, for example, the relation 
of the ambassador to his prince, or his government. Indi- 
viduals often must suffer for the good of the race. There is 
a basis of the doctrine of ‘‘substitution’’ in generic life. 
Here is indicated the capacity for transferring the merit of 
one to another. (The law of this generic life is love.) 
There is a presumption, therefore, in favor of God’s deal- 
ing with men in the same way. 

Christ's sufferings as an atonement to God.—He was a perfect 
human being; he felt the sorrows of his race; his con- 
sciousness of the evil of sin was one of the most important 
elements in his sufferings. Asadivine being he was sen- 
sible of the divine wrath against sin. His death, as the re- 
sult of the sin of the race, perhaps formed the crowning 
point of his sufferings. His death was not the result of his 
own sin. It was voluntary. It was, with his other suffer- 
ings, an atonement to God, because by it the God-man 
desired to produce an effect on themind of God. He inter- 
ceded for the sinful race with God. His death revealed 
God’s wrath, and his death was also an offering to God 
from humanity. 

Christ's sufferings not identical with punishment of sin.—They 
were asubstitute for, and an equivalent for, the punishment 
of the sinner. Not quantitative, but to gain the ends of 
punishment; not penal in his case. Sin prevents union 
with God. God cannot love as he otherwise would. 
Righteous love must be satisfied by the punishment of the 
sinner. Punishment expresses the authority of the law ; the 
law must be enforced. Christ’s suffering also reveals sin 
as an affront to God, and as an object of God’s abhorrence. 
It acts as a deterrent from sin. 

Sin is against a person; against God. He alone can for- 
give it. Christ’s substitution expresses God's whole feel- 
ing. It expresses God’s abhorrence of sin, the majesty of 
the law, and the evil nature of sin. Because Christ was 
perfect he drew out man’s extreme hatred of good. 

Christ’s substitution, accepted by the sinner, draws forth 
repentance, and so a new relation toward God is established. 
The substitution has a race relation, through Christ as the 
second Adam. Christ views his own work as important 
toward God. We discover enough to believe that the God- 
ward side is very important. If we were able to follow it 
wholly out, it would not seem to be divine, since the finite 
mind cannot grasp all the purposes of the Infinite, nor their 
meanings. 

The Atonement the ground of the sinner’s forgiveness.—It 
the sinner were perfectly penitent, possibly there might be 
no need of an atonement. The atonement is what God has 


other hand, saying, ‘ We are so much obliged to you.’ And | 


done. ‘‘God spared not his Son,” etc. Man’s penitence 


not enough. Inthe atonement something is offered which 
makes it possible for God to pass over the sinner. Holy love 
is as well satisfied as if the bolt fell on the sinner. 

It may be asked, If atonement is the ground, where is the 
reality of forgiveness? The atonement does not relax the 
authority of law. The sinner is forgiven because the atone- 
ment removes obstacles to God’s forgiveness. Forgiveness 
all through is a work of love on God’s part, and cannot be 
claimed as a right by the sinner. 

Propitiation.—This has reference to God objectively. The 
wrath of God is appeased, and his favor secured. God is 
made propitious. 

The word “ vicarious”’ is not used in the Scriptures, al- 
though the doctrine of a vicarious atonement is from the 
Scriptures. It signifies the substitution of one for another. 
Christ is the representation of the sinner to God. ‘‘ Expia- 
tion’ relates to guilt and penalty. By Christ’s expiation 
the sinner is released from liability to penalty, if he accepts 
God’s word. The satisfaction is of the divine mind. 

The ends of punishment are even better secured by the 
substitution of Christ than punishment itself could secure > 
them. | 

The moral and spiritual influence of the Atonement on man.— 
Through Christ’s sufferings and death God is reconciled 
to men, and is. so represented as a forgiving God. The 
atonement leads men to accept forgiveness ; alsoshows them 
their own character. 

Justification by Faith is a forensic term, almost equivalent 
to acquittal. God treats men as though they were righteous. 
The ground of it isnot works of righteousness done by one’s 
self, but the righteousness of Christ, acquiesced in and ap- 
propriated by the sinner, and presented by him to God. Its 
result is a vital;union with Christ. Faith becomes the begin- 
ning of a new life. It signifies complete acceptance of 
Christ, and involves mystical union. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


The one hundred and seventy-fifth annual meeting of 
the General Association of Connecticut was held at 
Wallingford, on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 17 and 18. 
The address of the retiring Moderator, Professor George P. 
Fisher, of Yale Divinity School, upon the Atonement, was 
of special value, and was, perhaps, the marked feature of 
the occasion. Dr. Fisher read from copious notes, enlarg- 
ing upon them in a free and familiar way. The address 
was the substance of a careful study of the subject from 
the view-points of exegesis and Biblical theology, with par- 
ticular reference to the writings of Edwards and others. 
The general conclusion reached was that any just view of 
the Atonement must needs combine the moral and juridical 
views, and that the sacrificial idea, expressed in such 
phrases as ‘‘ vicarious” and “‘expiatory,’’ could not be rightly 
omitted. The paper was listened to with most careful at- 
tention, and the Association, in passing a vote of thanks, 
expressed the desire that the substance of the address 
might soon be made public. 

An address followed, by the Rev. George R. Leavitt, of 
Cambridge, Mass., on the Method of the Spirit in Revival. 
It was of value, not simply because of its suggestiveness, 
but also by reason of its spiritual power and the manifest 
earnestness of the personality of the speaker. The effect 
Was very marked in the awakening, in tne hearts of many. 
of adesire for the Spirit’s presence and power. : 

On Tuesday evening, the sermon, an able and impressive 
discourse, was preached by Dr. Joseph Anderson, of Water- 
bury, upon the Personal Influence of Christ as our Ex 
ample, Teacher, Lord, and Saviour, and was followed by the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Papers were read on Wednesday morning, by the Rev. H. 
W. Pope, of North Manchester, on Ministerial Power, and by 
tne Rev. Dr. Nelson Millard, of Norwich, on the Sphere of the 
Pulpit. An earnest handling of moral questions was ad- 
vocated. 

Although the weather was exceedingly warm during the 
session, the attendance was good and the interest marked, 
the general impression being that the meeting was particu- 
larly helpful in the direction of practical Christian work. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Kditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 

—At the Unitarian conference held at Bernardston, Mass., 
last week, an address was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Moors, of Greenfield, Mass., which has created considerable 
excitement. Mr. Moors thinks that there is no business so 
badly managed, managed in such utter disregard of true 
business principles, as the religious interest of this country. 
He thinks that every minister should have at least 250 fami- 
lies in his congregation , that a church with that number of 
fanailies can be run financially for about $2,500 a year. He 
concluded as follows: ‘‘I am convinced that that propor- 
tion of the Lord’s work which is assigned to Christian 
churches to do would be better done by one-half of the 
churches that now struggle for existence in our country 
towns. If there were half the number, better salaries would 
be paid and better ministers secured. The sure way to get 
poor preaching isto givepoor pay. Naturally, there is com- 
plaint in some of the rural communities at this heavy tax 
which is imposed upon them to keep up so many religious 
societies. [am convinced that for the amount of work 
done, week in and out and year in and out, the ministers are 
#8 well or better paid than any class of workmen. A great 
deal of the talk of the ministers about insufficient salary is 
unworthy of them and their work. I am disgusted with the 
complaint of ministers that they work so hard and must 
have a vacation of four months to rest at the sea-shore. 
They need it less than the shoemaker, tailor, or farmer. A 
vacation is a good thing to have ; but I am quite sure thata 
powerful application of @ bog-hoe, or a stub scythe, ora 
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crow-bar on arocky pasture, would do as much for his health 
as two wecks at Newport or Saratoga.”’ 

—The stewards of the Burlington (Vt.) district of the 
Methodist Episcopal Conference have decided to hold a 
jubilee service over the return of that district from the Ver- 
mont to the Troy district. The proceeds of the jubilee will 
be used to liquidate the debt on the parsonage. 

—The New England Aid Society, having for its object the 
aiding of worthy aged couples, has opened its new building 
on Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. Eight couples can be 
accommodated in this home, and the only expense is $400 
upon entering. 

—A Protestant Episcopal chapel that will seat 300 per- 
sons and cost about $3,000 is to be erected at Ansonia, 
Conn., immediately. 

—The New England Society of Friends held their annual 
meeting at Newport, R.1., last week. At the business meet- 
ing statistics were shown proving a decrease from last year. 
At the close of last year the membership was 4,359; this year it 
is 4,326. The decrease in membership caused many remarks, 
and evangelizing work was strongly urged as a means of 
recruiting the denomination. One of the younger members 
of the association protested against the custom of men and 
women sitting apart in the service; several remarks were 
made against the eustom, but nothing was eone toward 
abolishing it, although the sentiment of the meeting was 
strongly against separation. 

—The Spery Street Methodist Episcopal Church at New 
Haven, Conn., has withdrawn from the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and united with the New York East 
Conference. 

—The new Congregational chapel at Feeding Hills, Mass., 
will be dedicated June 26. 

—At the Episcopal Diocesan Convention at St. Albans, 
Vt., held last week, a resolution was passed which will be 
forwarded to the Legislature to secure better legislation on 
the subject of divorces. The Rev. Dr. Hill and Judge Red- 
field were appointed a committee. 

—The Congdon property at New London, Conn., has been 
purchased by the trustees of the fund left by the late Dr. 
Smith, to establish a home for indigent and aged women. 

—Although the death of the venerable Bishop Simpson had 
been expected daily for weeks past, yet when the telegraph 
bore the news over the country on the morning of June 18, 

it created a shock and a feeling of sadness. No man in the 
denomination has more thoroughly identified himself with 
Christian life and work than Matthew Simpson ; he was in- 
deed a father in the church. At no time in his life did he 
render nobler or better service to the cause of man and of 


God than during our late war. He was knownas the trusted. 


friend and adviser of the late President Lincoln; on one 
occasion when the President was particularly downcast and 
discouraged, Bishop Simpson uttered this memorable sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Man is immortal until his work is done.’’ Bishop 
Simpson was urged by the Secretary of War to undertake 
the organization >f the freedmen at the establishment of the 
Bureau, and was afterward invited by Presidext Grant togo 
as Commissioner to San Domingo ; both offers were declined. 
He adorned the office he held, discharging all the duties 
in a spirit of humility and devotion, and in a manner that 
was but the expression of a gentle heart. The Bishop’s last 
sermon was preached in Washington, D. C., in February 
of 1884. | 

—When the Sunday-schoolof St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
at Forty-sixth Street and Lexington Avenue, New York, 
started on their picnic one day last week, they discovered that 
the silken banners belonging to the school had been stolen. 

-—The members of the Shiloh Presbyterian Church at 
Twenty-sixth Street, near Seventh Avenue, N. Y., of which 
the late Rev. Henry H. Garnett was pastor, have become 
very much dissatisfied with the Rev. Mr. Johns, the new 
pastor. The cause of the dissatisfaction seems to be based 
on Mr. Johns’s determination not to allow church fairs, ex- 
cursions, and sociables ; he insists that when money was 
to be raised for the church it should be raised directly from 
the members. As this policy is contrary to that pursued by 
their late pastor, the dissatisfaction is general and deep. 

—The trustees of the old Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Ridge and Broome Streets, N. Y., have laid the 
foundation for a new six-story structure, toj}be’known as the 
Hatfield Building, in memory of the late Dr. Hatfield. The 
structure will be used as a home for young men, and will 
contain coffee-rooms, a gymnasium, a billiard-room, read- 
ing-room, and rooms for lodgings. It will also contain two 
large parlors and a reception-room; it will have accommoda- 
tions for nearly 400 young men, and the prices charged will 
vary from $2 to $4 per week. This is meeting along-felt want. 

—The newly organized Presbyterian church at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., starts out with the most brilliant prospects of suc- 
cess. The new pastor, the Rev. Dr. Gill, preached to his 
eongregation at Liberty Hall last Sunday morning. It is 
proposed to erect the church building at the corner of Jeffer- 
son Street and Marcy Avenue. 

—The corner-stone of the extension of the Graham Insti- 
tute, known as the Old Ladies’ Home, located on Washing- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, was held on June 16. The addition 
has become necessary to give proper accomodations to the 
inmates, also to provide room to be used as a hospital. The 
building will be five stories high, the first floor to be used as 
a laundry, the second for a hospital, the third as a dining- 
room for those who are too infirm to descend to the lower 
floor of the main building ; the two upper floors are to be 
used as sleeping-rooms. The extension will cost between 
$17,000 and $18,000, and that amount has been raised by 
subscription. It will be completed and ready for occupancy 
in November. Money is needed for furniture for the new 
extension. ‘The Home at present has seventy-three in- 
mates. The enlarged accommodations will give twenty-five 
sleeping-rooms. 

~The Seaside Home for Children, under the care of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society, was opened last week at 


West Brighton, Coney Island. Since last year an addition 
has been added which will be used as a dining-room. Two 
hundred children were taken down last week from the Home 
for Destitute Children. If money enough is furnished, it 
will be possible to provide entertainment for 3,300 children 
and 1,200 mothers between the present time and September 
13, when the institution closes for the year. 

—The temperance leagues in the city and county of New 
York have united, and will hereafter be known as the New 
York Temperance League. Resolutions were passed at 
their meeting condemning the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquor and urging every temperance man to use his influ- 
ence in favor only of such candidates as can be relied upon 
to use their influence tosecure the prohibition of the manu 
facture and sale of intoxicants. 

—The sixty-eighth Annual Report of the American Bible 
Society, just issued, shows that during the past year 1,108,215 
Bibles and Testaments have been distributed, nearly half of 
these in foreign lands. The total issue since the organiza- 
tion of the Society in 1816 has been 43,892,031. 

—The trustees of the Franklin Avenue Presbyterian 
Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., have sent communications to 
the members of the congregation asking them to pay the 
full rental of the pews and sittings in the church. They 
state that a number of the members only pay part of the 
rent of the pews they occupy, and that a number do not pay 
rent at all. An appeal is made to all!members of mature 
years to pay a certain amount to the support of the church. 
The present pastor, the Rev. H. J. Hageman, is trying to 
put the church on a firm financial basis. 

—The children of the Union Evangelical Church at 
Corona, N. Y., have raised $100 toward the building of the 
new mission ship ‘* Morning Star.’’ 

—Mr. Elliott F. Shepard is about to present a memorial 
fountain to the city of New York. It will be erected on the 
east side of the city. 

—It is said that St. Luke’s ! Mission, recently started on 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, is affecting the attendance at 
the ritualistic Church of the Mediator. The Mission so far 
bears every evidence of success. 

—From Idaho comes a most earnest appeal to the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union to send‘one or more missionaries 
to this needy field. It is stated that there are now about 
fifty towns, having each from 500 to 1,500 people, where as 
yet there is no Sunday-school. In nearly all of these towns 
there are a few Christian families. There are 75,000 people 
in the Territory, but probably not more than twelve Sunday- 
schools. 

—-The Methodist Episcopal church at Jamesport, Long 
Island, N. Y., has lost so many of its members by death 
during the past three years that the church has been closed. 

—A missionary of the American Sunday-School Union 
in Nebraska, writing of the immense immigration, says: 
‘A tired, discouraged feeling sometimes comes over me 
when I see these immigrants pouring in, ten times faster 
than our means of meeting them with Sunday-schools. 
How can we keep upjwith this on-rolling tide ®’’ Will itever 
stop ? 

—The Reformed Club at Montclair, N. J., has opened a 
restaurant in the basement of the club-house. 

—The Congregational Society at Montclair, N. J., have 
raised during the »ast year nearly $6,000 for outside work, 
and $7,500 for t! cir own church expenses. Seventy-five 
persons united wi.h the church during the past year. The 
Rev. Amory M. Bradford completed the fourteenth year 
of his pastorate: st Sunday. 

—Bishop Starkey, of New Jersey, has sailed for Europe. 
He will attend the centennial anniversary of the,consecration 
of Bishop Seabury, to be held in Aberdeen, October 5. 

—The trustees of the Holland Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, have decided to build a new church 
at the corner of Broad and Federal Streets. The church 
has during the past year received on profession of faith 
forty-five; by letter, eighteen; making a total of nearly 
400. 

—The synodical sermon preached before the syned at Lititz, 
Pa., by the Rev. William Henry Rice, of Philadelphia, has 
been printed. 

—At the Council of the Diocese of Minnesota, June 12, 
Bishop Whipple reviewed the twenty-five years since his ac- 
cession to the Episcopate, referring with special satisfaction 
to the growth of the schools, and the work for the Indians. 
Because of his failing health the Bishop asked for an assist- 
ant. The Council by resolution approved the suggestion, 
and recommended the appointment of an assistant bishop 
as 600N a8.means Can be provided for his support. 

—A public ovation was given Bishop H. B. Whipple on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his consecration at Fari- 
bault, Minn., June 19. The Bishop was escorted from his 
residence to the stand in the city park by the Mayor, Board 
of Aldermen, and a committee of citizens. A large number 
of visitors were present from all parts of the State. Bishop 
Whipple’s work among the Ojibway and Dakota Indians 
was referred toin the Mayor’s address. 

—In April and May a large class in systematic Bible 
study was very successfully conducted, under the auspices 
of the Bible Work of Chicago, by the Rev. Professor W. G. 
Moorehead, D.D., of Xenia, Ohio. The object of this class 
is to fit young men and young women for the Christian 
work which lies at hand in our Sunday-schools, missions, 
and churches. It is expected that this class will be opened 
again next Fall in permanent quarters. Arrangements will 
be made to receive those who, being properly recommended, 
desire to prepare more fully for Christian work. For 
further information address Miss E. Dryer, Bible Work- 
rooin, 150 Madison Street, Chicago. 

— Work has begun On the new Presbyterian church, Madi- 
son Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 

—The Seventh-Day Adventists are holding a camp meet- 
ing at Barboo, Wis. About 400 delegates are present. 


cently dedicated free of debt. It is one of the most per- 
fectly arranged chtirches in the State. 

—The Detroit Presbyterian Alliance, which was organized 
for the advancement of denominational interests in that 
city, are raising a fund of $10,000. The money will be use@ 
in helping two or three of the weak mission churches, and 
in erecting new missions. , 

—Atthe session of the Protestant General Assembly at 
Toronto, a committee was appointed to co-operate with 
other branches of the Christian church with a view of im- 
parting religious instruction in the public schools. A 
motion was passed urging upon ministers and members of 
the church the duty of fostering a more judicial and charita- 
ble feeling regarding all matters affecting the policy and 
government of the country. A resolution praying Parlia- 
ment to make seduction under promise of marriage and 
mock marriage criminal offenses was adopted, alse one 
against Sabbath desecration by railway companies and the 
transfer of mails. 

—The ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the 
new English church on the grounds of the Monbijou Pal- 
ace at Berlin, Germany, took place on the morning of May 
24. The Crown Princess of Germany laid the foundation 
stone. The record placed within the stone read as follows -: 
‘This first stone of the Memorial Church of St. George 
was duly and solemnly laid on May 24, 1884, by her Imperial 
and Royal Highness the German Crown Princess, Princess 
Royal of Great Britian and Ireland. This Church of St. 
George is dedicated forever for the benefit of the members» 
of the Anglican communion in Berlin, to the performance 
of divine service and the administration of the sacraments 
and rites of the Church according to the use of the 
Church of England ; having been built by contribution from 
those in Great Britian and Ireland, as well as from those in 
Germany, who desire by the erection of the church to ex- 
press their loyal and sincere congratulations to her Imperial 
and Royal Highness on the occas.on of her silver wedding 
in 1883.”’ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—E. D. Kelsey, pastor of the church at Almont, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—J. Van Antwerp, pastor of the church at Morenci. Mich., 
has accepted a call to the church at Andrews, Ind. 

—J. H. Ashby, of Devonshire, England, has. received a callto 
the church at Delta, Mich. 

—George L. Clark was installed pastor of the church at Wes- 
terly, R. I., recently. 

—-Edward C. Porter was installed pastor of the Second Church 
at Greenwich, Conn., June 24. Mr. Hill will supply the pulpit 
during July and August. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—W.E. Parsons has accepted a call to the church at Albion, 
Mich. 

—George W. Borden was licensed to preach by the Detroit 
(Mich.) Presbytery last week. 

—William K. Preston, a graduate of Princeton Seminary, has 
accepted a call tothe church at Port Penn, Del. 

—J. N. Thompson, of Philadelphia, Pa., will sail for Callao, 
Peru, under the auspices of the Presbyterian Board, July 1. 

—Clarence W. Backus, of Schenectady, N. Y., has accepted a 
call to the church at Victor, N. Y. 

—Edwin Allen, pastor of the church at Byron, N. Y., has re- 
ceived acall to the church at Holley, N. Y.- 

—Jonas Wolfe, a Chickasaw Indian, was ordained last week by 
the Indian Mission Presbytery. 

—Mangarsar Mangasarian, pastor of the Spring Garden Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has returned to Turkey for a visit extending 
over six months. 

—E. E. Rogers was installed pastor of the Allen Street Church 
at New York, June 22. 

—William C. Macbeth, of Middlefield, N. Y., has received a call 
to the First Church at Green Lawn, Long Island, N. Y. 


BAPTIST. 


—W. H. P. Faunce will be installed pastor of the State Street 
Church at Springfield, Mass., June 24. 

—W. W. Evarts, Jr., of Hartford. Conn., has accepted a call to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
. —E. H. Teal, of Charlotte, Mich., has accepted a call to the 
church at Grattan, Mich. 

—E. M. Blanchard has received a call to the church at Ceresco, 
Mich. 

—D. Ellison has received a call to the church at Bergen, N. J. 

—J.H. Gannett, pastor of the church at Rowley, Vt., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Bradford, N. H. 

—I. W. Coombs is about to resign the pastorate of the church 
at Essex, Vt. 

—E. Warren Saphoré will be instulled pastor of the church at 
Passyunk, Pa., at an early date. 

—John T. Craig was installed pastor of the Fiftieth Church at 
Philadeiphia, Pa., last week. : 

EPISCOPAL. 


—Charles H. Plummer, rector of Trinity Church at Branford, 
Conn., has accepted a call to Lake City, Minn. . 

—Alexander Overby, rector of Bruton Parish, Williamsburg, 
Va., has accepted a call to Grand Haven, Mich. 

—Arthur Wenthworth Eaton was ordained Presbyter in Christ 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., June 8, by Bishop Knickerbocker. 

—-Charles E. Woodcock, assistant minister at Grace Church, 
Baltimore, Md., has accepted a call to the Church of the Ascen- 
sion at New Haven, Conn. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—D. H. Rogan, of Amherst, Mass., has received a cull to the 
Unitarian church at Athol, Mass. 

—E. C. Abbott, of Albany, N. Y., has been installed pastor of 
the Unitarian church at Westboro’, Mass. 

—E. T. Eastman has received a call to the Universalist church 
at Ludlow, Vt. 

—James Huxtable was installed pastor of the Unitarian church 
at Hyde Park, Mass., last week. 

—S. S. Walker, pastor of the Methodist church at Castleton, 
N. Y., died June 16. 

—A. R. Thompson has resigned the pastorate of the Clermont 


—The new Baptist church at Port Austin, Mich., was re ° 


Avenue Reformed Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE ART OF FICTION. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


HE other night Mr. Besant lectured on ‘‘ The Art of 

Fiction,” at the Royal Institute. He began by an 
‘‘anclogia pro arte sua,” but his large and sympatiuetic 
audience proved that fiction needs neither defense nor 
panegyric. Even without Mt. Besant’s argument, we 
all admit that fiction is an art—an art, unhappily, which 
can only be taught, as the lecturer said, to people born 
with the necessary gifts. If there is to be a hierarchy of 
arts at all (and Mr. Besant is, perhaps, right in thinking 
they are equal), we can hardly give fiction the highest 
place. Story-telling is older than the nine Muses; but, 
unluckily, the Grecks did not assign to story-telling a 
place among the daughters of Mnemosyne. This has 
proved an unlucky omission. The fathers of the arts, 
the masters of the modern world, the Greeks, did not 
recognize the art of novel-writing. Only in their de- 
cadence did they turn to the composition of prose 
romance, and in this they did not equal the new age, so 
far inferior to them in sculpture and in poetry. Thus 
the art ot novel-writing has a pedigree less illustrious 
than poetry or music. Her name is not written in the 
golden book, where Homer’s and where Milton’s are. 
Could we raise the ghost of a Greek critic, he would 
probably maintain that no mere prose romance could be 
on the same level as the greatest of metrical romances, 
the ‘‘ Odyssey.” It would not be easy, perhaps, even 
for Mr. Besant, to prove against him that poetry has 
not higher claims to honor than fiction. He might 
argue, as he did (half ironically, it may be), that novels 
are more popular than poetry. But it might be replied 
that newspapers are still more popular than novels, 
though no one is rash enough to praise the art of journal- 
ism. 

We all owe so much to novel-writers, to Mr. Besant 
among the rest, that it seems invidious to dispute the 
claims of Fiction when she pretends to rank with Poetry. 
Were it not so, I would venture to urge that Thackeray 
—of whom Mr. Besant justly spoke in such terms of 
lofty praise—was more than a novelist. He had a poet’s 
command of beautiful words, beautifully combined, 
and, as a moralist, one might almost place him with 
Pascal. However, all this prelude is somewhat idle. 
We want to know the nature of fiction as an art, not to 
argue about her rank among the arts which are her 
sisters. Mr. Besant laid down what he considered 
the chief requirements of the artist in romance. He 
must have keen and unwearying observation, and even 
take notes, if possible, in a note-book. He must think 
nothing in human nature common or unclean, and may 
even especially be recommended to look for material 
among the less educated and less fortunate classes. 
But Mr. Besant (he mentioned no other French artist in 
fiction) had scarcely words enough to express his aver- 
sion to M. Zola. Yet M. Zola certainly thinks nothing 
human too common or mean for his purposes, and he 
has excavated among the dingiest social strata. Doubt- 
less M. Zola does not exercise in a manner pleasing to 
Mr. Besant the artist’s power and right of selection. 
Mr. Payn, who, in his excellent ‘‘ Confidential Agent,” 
makes very ordinary people talk with extraordinary 
cleverness, does ‘‘select,” and receives the reward of 
Mr. Besant’s praise. Perhaps itis beginning to be ap- 
parent, even to what De Quincy’s brother called ‘‘ the 
most excruciatingly feeble capacity,” that all is not 
plain sailing when we come to think seriously about the 
art of fiction. Once more, Mr. Besant decided that the 
novelist must write from personal knowledge. What- 
ever was the result of invention, whatever was not 
studied from the life, was worthless. Extreme ex- 
amples might be quoted (not that Mr. Besant quoted 
them) from the glowing page of Ouida. I confess that 
when this singularly gifted lady writes about racing 
(whether ona flat or across a country), and when she 
dwells on archeological and classical subjects. I do seem 


personal observation, in her inspired chapters. But 
does this prevent Ouida from being popular? Does 
the British, or evén the Continental public, from To- 
bolsk to Tangiers, like Ouida one whit worse because she 
used to know no more of the turf nor of the classics than 
the Thlinkeets do of the dynamics of a particle? Nota 
bit. So popularity and success are not the standards 
of merit in tne art of fiction ; or, if they are, then an 
artist need not write from his personal observation, nor 
even from accurate second-hand study of facts. To 
myself, I own that the latter view is consoling. I am 
anxious to compose a work of fiction in which a profes. 
sional tattooer, a pantomime imp, and a coroner are in- 
dispensable characters, and I almost despair of ever 
knowing any one of thethree athome. It may also be 
urged that Flaubert never knew a priestess of the wor- 
ship of the serpent, nor Scott a ghost (not intimately, at 
least), nor George Sand a fairy, yet ‘‘ Salammbo,” and 
“The White Lady of Avenel,” and ‘‘ Les Dames 
Vertes” have their admirers. 

Hard, hard it is to generalize about any art. Mr. 


| thrown a few myself) which encumber the cairn of the 

unfortunate Mr. Howells. This popular writer once 
said in his haste that ‘‘all the stories have been told,” 
and implied that modern fiction (a finer art, he was good 
enough to add, than that of Thackeray) went in mainly 
for observation and analysisof character, for pictures of 
life, in short. Mr. Besant stood up as lustily as Mr. Louis 
Stevenson for the excellence of stories. We all wish 
both of them ‘‘ more power,” and are ready to welcome 
more stories as good as ‘‘ The New Arabian Nights ” 
and ‘‘ ThisSonof Vulcan.” To my own taste, the story 
is the thing, and I prefer, for sheer sensual enjoyment, 
a book like ‘‘ Margot La Balafrée”’ to all the Bostonian 
nymphs who ever rejected English dukes for psycholog- 
ical reasons. But, to be fair, it is a matter of taste. A 
novel is a picture of life ; many people like the picture to 
represent still life, or, as the French put it, nature morte. 
They agree with Mr. Howells, they agree with M. E. 
de Goncourt, who, in the preface to ‘‘ Chérie,” pro- 
nounces as decidedly against stories (especially against 
marriages) as Mr. Besant pronounces in their favor. 
Plenty of style (and what a style !), plenty of rare ad- 
jectives, new or old, plenty of reported confidences about 
what a young girl feels at her first communion—these 
are the stuff, M. de Goncourt thinks, for a novel. To 
be sure, he can use ‘‘documents” of a wholly different 
sort in ‘‘ La Faustin,” and in both cases win the reward 
of an approving conscience. To tell the truth, one 
might argue any point either way in the metaphysics of 
the art of fiction. A great deal could be said for M. de 
Goncourt’s view, and for that of Mr. Howells. A great 
deal (a great deal more, I think) could be said for the 
views of Mr. Besant. All sorts of fictions, in fine, are 
good except the wearisome sort. Story or no story, per- 
sonal knowledge or mere guess-work, *‘ selection” or 
‘‘naturalism,” romance or realism, thieves’ slang or 
picked adjectives—all are ood, if they amuse us, and 
waken, as Mr. Besant said, oursympathy with men, and 
take us out of ourselves and away from this world of 
trouble.—[ Pall Mall Gazette. 


SCIENCE AND Gat. 


NOTES. 


—It is well known that Louis, the mad King of Bavaria, 
attends no public operatic performances, but has special 
private performances for his own enjoyment. It is said that 
the cost of these expensive amusements is one that few 
sovereigns can afford. The cost of bringing the best singers 
from all parts—and he will have none but the best—and of 
providing the most elaborate scenery, amounts to some 
£2,000 for each representation—all for the benefit of one 
solitary, invisible spectator. 

—The Wellington statue which recently adorned a Lon- 
don thoroughfare is being taken to pieces for removal to 
Aldershot. Over the head was found a starling’s nest of 
twigs. Herein lies a theme—how good a one we will not 
venture to say—for a popular poet to enlarge upon. 

—The South Kensington Museum will shortly receive a 
splendid Cruikshank collection, presented by the widow. 
There are some 3,000 works of the late George Cruikshank, 
inciuding the water-color originals of his etchings, and 
special copies of his engravings, etchings, and colored cari- 
catures bearing his autographs, the whole fully illustrating 
the artist’s career of over seventy years. Another interesting 
addition to the Museum will be Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s 
collection of English porcelain, pottery, and Battersea 
enamels. 

—Dr. William H. Ward, of the ‘‘ Independent,’ is to have 
the general direction of the Babylonian Exploring Expe- 
dition, sufficient funds having been provided for the pur- 
pose of the enterprise through the generosity of a single con- 
tributor. 

—Prang & Company are apparently forestalling the sea- 
son; they send us four specimen cards, two of them land- 
scapes. The latter, although a little high in color, are ex- 
tremely well done, and indicate aline in which work of this 
kind might be carried to advantage. 

—Commenting upon the American art-tariff question 
which has recently caused so much discussion in America 
and abroad, the New York ‘“‘Tribune’’ recently said: 
‘** The failure of the attempt to secure from Congress a reduc- 
tion of the duty on works of art has naturally excited con- 
siderable comment. It would seem that a large majority of 
the artists in this city favor a lower duty than thirty per 
cent., although opinions differ widely when the question of 
a substitute or of no duty at all is raised. But there seems 
to be a general agreement that the recent action of Congress 
was, to say the least, unfortunate. The dealers, of course, 
are opposed to the present high rate of duty, but one of 
them said recently that it meant little loss to him personally 
as compared to the loss inflicted upon art lovers at lar_e. 
For, he explained, as he imported only very expensive pict- 
ures, his patrons were necessarily people of great wealth, 
and to such, anxious to obtain * the best,’ the addition of the 
duty to the price was not a serious matter.”’ 

—The half-length life-size portrait of Robert Browning, by 
his son, pictures the poet wearing his scarlet doctor’s gown as 
an Honorary Fellow of Balliol, and seated in one of the old 
carved Italian chairs shown in the engraving of his wife’s 
drawing-room at Florence, with a piece of tapestry bearing 
the Medici arms hanging on the wall behind him. 

~The statue of the War Governor of Connecticut, Goy- 
ernor Buckingham, was unveiled in the State Capital at 


a large concourse of people, composed of civil and military 
organizations. The unveiling was a great success. Olin L. 
Warner is the sculptor, and the statue rests on a very low 
pedestal of reddish-black marble. 

—Telegraphic dispatches say that Madame Patti has 
signed an agreement with Colonel Mapleson to sing in Amer- 
ica next season. She will sail for New York in November. 
She is to receive $4,000 for each concert, and all her expenses. 
She receives $8,000 down and $15,000in October. The agree- 
ment, however, calls for a security of $50,000 before she 
sings. Patti’s husband, the Marquis de Caux, denies that 
he and his wife are to be reconciled and set up again 
together. 

—The statue of General Bolivar, presented to the City of. 
New York by the Republic of Venezuela, was unveiled in 
Central Park on Tuesday, June 17. The ex-President of 
Venezuela, General Guzman Blanco, and the Venezuelan 
Minister, were among the spectators of the unveiling. 
Speeches were made, and the event was acknowledged by 
salutes from ships in the North River and the harbor. It is 
said that this statue was modeled by the sculptor Rafael de 
la Cova, with the aid of one assistant, in the extraordinary 
‘short time of three weeks. 

—The bequest to the Boston Art Museum in the will of 
the late Harvey John Parker will enable that institution to 
construct the much-needed new wing, which has long been 
desired. 

—Concerning the report that Mr. Sims Reeves, the famous | 
English tenor, is to visit America soon, we quote the follow- 
ing paragraph from a recent London letter in the New 
York ‘‘ Tribune :’”’ ‘‘Sims Reeves, the great tenor, in conver- 
sation to-day about his proposed trip to America, said that 
he had been negotiating with Mr. Mapleson for a six montha’ 
tour. Hé asserted that in recent years he had lost about 
$400,000 because he was compelled to caneel engagements, 
owing to sudden attacks of laryngal gout. It was his pur- 
pose to make up his losses by a tour in America, but Mr. 
Abbey and others had drawn such agloomy picture of their 
financially disastrous operatic and musical seasons that he 
had become disheartened. The American operatic and 
musical managers report that they have sustained great 
losses in the last year or two, and they are unwilling to 
make expensive contracts for the future. Mr. Reeves said 
that he had not abandoned al! hope of visiting America. 

—There is being held in Paris an exhibition of the 
works of Meissonier, concerning which artist the London 
**Graphic’’ says: ‘‘ M. Meissonier is the heroof the hourin 
Paris, thanks to the exhibition of his works now attracting 
all the fashionable world, and the journalsteem with details 
of his artistic career, his domestic life, and his studios. In 
Paris he lives in the midst of the art colony on the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes, where his house is arranged in the 
Spanish-Moresque style, but he prefers to do his most im- 
portant work in a small country house at Poissy, on the 
banks of the Seine. Here his studiois beautifully decorated 
with old rustic woodwork and aneient tapestries, which 
generally appear in the background of his portraits, while 
the chief light comes from a huge window, whence the artist 
can see Poissy Church—also a familiar object in his pictures. © 
M. Meissonier rigidly copies the minutest details of his 
works from nature. Thus, if he wants to paint a horse 
covered with mud, he sends out a servant to take the 
animal through dirty fields and lanes before he attempts to 
represent theanimal on canvas, and any unlucky nodel who 
poses for a dusty horseman has to be well powdered with 
dust picked up from the road. When painting the picture 
of ‘‘ Solferino,’’ M. Meissonier was summoned to Fontaine- 
bleau to show his work to Napoleon III., and in order that 
the artist might obtain a good likeness of the Emperor on 
horseback, Napoleon took him foralong ride. They called on 
a fellow artist on their way, Napoleon sat astride a chair 
and talked freely, and M. Meissonier seized the opportunity 
for his sketch.”’ 


Books AND Glutuors. 


MR. WATSON’S MARCUS AURELIUS ' 


This one of the most extraordinary works which 
American scholarship has given to the world. Unless 

one knew the facts, it would be hard to believe that it is 

the production of a young man who graduated at Har- 

vard as late as 1881, instead of the mature workman- 

ship of a matured historical pen. Our acquaintance 

with the autwor’s ‘‘ Bibliography of the Pre-Columbian 

Discoveries of America’ had prepared us for the skill 

in that difficult science, bibliography, which the pres-_ 
ent volume displays ; but we were not prepared for the 

extensive research, the ‘‘ dogged” industry, the pains- 

taking and intelligent summaries, and the accurate, 

weighty, and vivacious style which Mr. Watson exhibits 
in this volume. 

Marcus Aurelius is undoubtedly one of ne most in- 

teresting characters in all history, but we have hitherto 

had no satisfactory life of him in the English tongue. 


| Biographical sketches there were, indeed : I. Meditations, 


with life, from Dacier, by W. King, 8vo, London, 
1692, 1694, 1707. II. Meditations, with the Emperor's 
life, by Dacier, translated by Jeremy Collier, Lon- 
don, 1702, 1708, 1726. III. Meditations, with life, 8vo, 
Glasgow, 1742. IV. Meditations, with life, Glasgow, 


1 Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. By Paul Barron Watson. 8vo., 
| pp. ix.; Numismatical Illustrations, 1 page ; Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, pp. 1-308; List of the Chief Works Consulted, pp. 
309-823 ; Index, pp. 825-338. With a Portrait of Marcus Aurelius 
(New York:: 


asa Y outh (from a bust in the Capitoline Museum). 


Besant added another to the many British stones (I have 


Hartford, Conn., on Wednesday, June 18, in the presence of 


Harper & Brothers.) 
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2 vols., 12mo, 1749, 1764 (See Watt’s Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica). But this was the book which we needed, and 
by means of it we can think and speak intelligently of 
the author of the ‘‘ Meditations.” Marcus Aurelius was 
of the highest style of man outside of Christianity, and 
it is indeed to be regretted that he failed to discover and 
embrace the Gospel; but we must remember that the 
Christianity of his age was a very different thing from 
the simple religion of Jesus. ‘‘ From what we have 
already seen, it must. be clear that the Christianity of 
- the second century,” remarks Mr. Watson, ‘‘ was a pe- 
culiar mixture. It numbered among its followers men 
of the most diverse characters, and its theology was 
represented by every conceivable shade of thought. 
Each sect regarded itself as constituting the true church, 
and accused al]! others of heresy. Nor was it possible 
to determine among the rival claims which had the bet- 
ter right to the name of Christian. . . . Marcus Aurelius 
was a persecutor of the Christians ; but let us not pass 
judgment upon his actions and motives until we have 
discovered the real nature of the Christianity which he 
endeavored to repress.” There is another distinguish- 
ing merit of Mr. Watson’s work which we have failed 
to notice—his abundant quotations and citations from his 
original authorities. No historian who neglects one of 
the most important canons of the common law of let- 
ters—the adduction of authorities—need expect perma- 
nent reputation when scholars are calculating the value 
of their title-deeds of historical lore. Would that the 
distinguished author of the ‘‘ History of the United 
- States” would devote some of the remaining (if it so be) 
years of his life to fortifying his great work by the cita- 
tion of authorities. 

Of the ‘‘ Meditations ” of Marcus Aurelius, there have 
been many editions ; the last in English by George Long 
(London, Bohn’s Classical Library), which elicited the 
following commendation : 

‘* My quotations from Marcus Aurelius will be made (by 
permission) from the forcible and accurate translation of 
Mr. Long. Inthanking Mr. Long, I may be allowed to add 
that the English reader will find in his version the best 
means of becoming acquainted with the purest and noblest 
book of antiquity.’’—[The Rev. Canon Farrar, in ‘‘ Seekers 
after God.”’ 

We give a few specimens (we know not by whon 
translated) of the ‘‘ Meditations” of the excellent An- 
toninus : 

‘* All men that have rambled after happiness have failed ; 
neither learning, nor fame, nor wealth, nor pleasure, taken 
separately or jointly, could ever giveit, without acting up to 
the height and dignity of human nature, and getting a right 
sort of principle for thought and practice: among which 
may be reckoned the love of justice, temperance, fortitude, 
and benevolence.”’ 

‘* Put it out of the power of truth to give you an ill char- 
acter ; and if anybody reports you not to be an honest man, 
let your practice give him thelie; and to make all sure, you 
should resolve to live no longer than you can live honestly ; 
for it is better to be nothing than a knave.”’ 

‘A rational nature admits of nothing but what is service- 
able to the rest of mankind.”’ 

‘When you have nothing to divert your fancy, consider 
the various good qualities of your acquaintances; as the 
enterprising vigor of this man, the modesty of another, the 
honesty and integrity of a third, the liberality of a fourth, 
the vivacity and cheerfulness of a fifth, and soon; for thereis 
nothing so entertaining as a lively image of the virtues and 
the advantages of those we converse with.”’ 

Would that the publishers of Mr. Watson’s beautiful 
book could induce him to edit a companion volume for 
their house—Long’s translation of the ‘‘ Meditations ;” 
the two would constitute a most valuable addition to 
our public, school, society, and private libraries. 

S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 


The Traveling Law-School and Famous Trials. By Benja- 
min Vaughan Abbott. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) This 
little volume we have read through, although we are rather 
gray for a boy, and we have no doubt that all the old 
readers of the Rollo Books, and the young readers too, will 
find it as interesting as itisinstructive. The first half of the 
volume is given to describing such legal facts and concep- 
tions, with explanations of the underlying principles, as 
would come to the observation of an intelligent yoath in a 
journey from Boston to Washington. The scenes which 
attract the attention of the traveler thus lead the author to 
explain the difference between the State governments and 
the Federal goverument and municipal governments, the 
rights of persons and the rights of property. The man- 
ner in which these topics connect themselves with the State 
House, the signs on the Common, the regulations of the 
railroad companies, the immigrants.at Castle Garden, Inde- 
pendence Hall, the mint at Philadelphia, and the pub- 
lic buildings at Washington, is calculated to give the reader 
an excellent introduction to the appreciation of much that 
it is of the first importance that acitizen should know. The 
second half of the book is taken up with a dozen stories of 
remarkable trials, which are selected upon the same princi- 
ple; not of preferring those of technical, or even of merely 
romantic, interest, but those the entertainment of which 
leads to a better knowledge of historical facts or social or 
political principles. 

Mrs, Wister’s adaptions from the German have been very 
popular among novel-readers for a long time past. The 
latest of her efforte in this direction is Quieksands, from the 


German of Adolph Streckfuss (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippin- 
cott & Co.). This story is decidedly inthe romantic vein, 
and will be the more highly appreciated and enjoyed be- 
cause so many of our novels lack the element of romance, 
and are given over to analysis. The flood-tide of analytical 
literature has probably been passed: it is certainly clear 
enough that novel-readers will not rest content with the 
novel of analysis, but will demand stories which are genuine 
romances, full not only of character-drawing, but of inci- 
dent, of plot, and of dramatic situations. ‘‘ Quicksands’”’ 
is emphatically one of these; whatever faults it may have, 
it is unquestionably full of human interest, and of that at- 
traction which always attaches to the unfolding of a plot 
which has a beginning and an end, and is not a mere frag- 
ment of life. 

Readers who are fond of the light and playful in fiction 
will find A Midsummer Madness (Boston: J. R. Osgood & 
Co.) to their taste. A bookish old gentleman, a misan- 
thropic newspaper reporter, a charmingly inane young miss, 
a man of the world who knows everything except how to 
fallin love, a mysterious woman who is at the bottom of the 
reporter’s misanthropy, and varions subsidiary characters, 
form the basis of the bright and lively dialogue which is 
the life of the story. The conversations are managed with 
rare skill, and show a lively wit and a prolific invention. 
The story lags a little in the last chapters, and the reader 
becomes a trifle impatient at the indecision of the heroine 
and the over-righteousness of the hero; but, on the whole, 
few will characterize their perusal of the story by its title. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘* LIPPINGOTT’S MAGAZINE’’ will shortly begin the pub- 
lication of a story by Miss Tincker. 

—HERBERT SPENCER’S ‘‘ Education’’ has had the rare 
honor of being translated into Chinese. 

—THE LATEST ENGLISH TRANSLATION Of Dante’s ‘‘ In- 
ferno’’ is fromthe hand of James R. Sibbald. 

—JULES VERNE is working up material for a story by the 
agreeable method of yachting in the Mediterranean. 

—Mr. T. H. 8. Escott, who writes on John Bright in the 
July ‘‘ Century,’’ is the editor of the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review.”’ 

—HARVARD AND BOWDOIN COLLEGES are to have copies 
of the bust of Longfellow recently placed in Westminister 
Abbey. 

—GENERAL GORDON’S private correspondence during the 
first part of his military career will shortly be published in 
England. 

—Estes & LAURIAT are preparing an edition of ‘ Lalla 
Rookh,’’ which is to be illustrated by a large number of 
colored photogravures. 

—THE MACCABEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY is a new enter- 
prise recently started in this city for the publication of liter- 
ature relating to Hebrew life. 

—Tue Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW will not be able to com- 
plete the life of his brother, on which he has been at work 
some time, before next spring. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPS’s celebrated lectures on the ‘‘ Lost 
Arts’’ and *‘ Daniel O’Connell’’ have lately been issued in 
pamphlet form by Lee & Shepard. 

—Mr. HoOweEL1s’s poems, with other earlier writings 
which have for some time been out of print, will soon be 
republished by J. R. Osgood & Co. 

—JANSEN, McC.Lure & Co. (Chicago) have issued the con- 
cluding volume of Topelius’s ‘‘ Surgeon’s Stories,’’ under 
the title of ‘‘ The Times of Alchemy.’’ , 

—G. P. PuTNAm’s new edition of Brackenbury’s ‘‘ Fred 
erick the Great’’ includes a large number of maps and 
plans which were omitted from the first edition. 

—Mr. CHARLES BARNARD will deliver a course of eight illus- 
trated lectures for children and art students, at the new 
Lyceum Theater, on the ‘‘ Materials of Art.”’ 

—Miss HELEN ZIMMERN, a well-known English writer, 
who has contributed to our colurins, has become the Lon- 
don correspouadent of the Boston ‘‘ Advertiser.”’ 

—D. AppLeTON & Co. announce the publicatior of a 
series of text-books ‘‘ to cover the whole field of svience study 
in high schools, academies, and all schools of similar grade.”’ 

—Mr. BLACKMORE’S latest novel, ‘‘ Sir Thomas Upmore,”’ 
which will strike most American readers as a very labored 
and heavy piece of satire, has gone into a second edition in 
England. 

—PrRoFEsSOR R. C. JEBB, of Glasgow, who is to deliver 
the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa, at Harvard, this 
summer, has chosen as his theme ‘*‘ Ancient Organs of Pub. 
lic Opinion.’’ 

—LORD BRABOURNE’S DISCOVERY Of 200 letters of Jane 
Austen’s in a box which came from his mother, Lady 
Knatchbull, will be more than welcome to all lovers of the 
authoress of ** Pride and Prejudice.”’ 

—THE PROVENGAL POET MISTRAL is living in Paris, super- 
intending the publication of anew poem. Heis described as 
being about fifty-four years of age, gray-bearded, with 
bright eyes, pleasant smile, and very engaging manners. 

—THE INTEREST in Bacon in England is shown by the fact 
that in addition to Dean Church’s recent admirable life, Pro- 


fessor 8S. R. Gardiner, Professor Fowler, and Dr. Abbott are 


all engaged on important contributions to Baconian biogra- 
phy. 

—MrR. JULIAN StTurRGIs is preparing for the printer a smal) 
volume which is to contain three of his sketches—‘‘ Lord 
Richard and I,”’ ‘‘ My Wife and I,’’ and ‘‘ Michael and I.”’ 
The collective title that the studies will bearis ‘‘ My Friends 
and I.”’ 

—Mr. CREIGHTON, the newly appointed Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History in the University of Cambridge, is an 
Oxford graduate, and the author of a well-known historical 
work, ‘‘ The History of the Papacy During the Reformation 
Period.’’ 

Joun Mor_er’s essay on “‘ Emerson,’’ which Mac- 


millan & Co. have recently published in a neat pamphlet, 
is one of the most satisfactory accounts of the Concord 
thinker and poet that has yet appeared. It is an admirable 
piece of critical writing. 

—PROFESSOR SEELEY is engaged in the preparation of a 
second and enlarged edition of his latest book, ‘‘ The Expan- 
sion of England.’’ The new edition, it is said, wiil contain 
a chapter on Egypt, and a reply to critics such as Mr. Jobn 
Morley and Professor Goldwin Smith. 

—Mr. Levi LincoLn THAXTER, the husband of Celia 
Thaxter, who died not long since in Boston, was a man of 
many gifts and of wide reading. He was a deycted Brown- 
ing student, and had done much to widen the interest of 
Americans in that great poet. 

—JAMEs R. Oscoop & Co., a publishing house who have 
the faculty of making friends among writers to an uausual 
degree, will issue Mr. Cable’s new novel, ‘‘ Dr. Sevier,” in 
book form. These publishers have ov their list many of the 
best American novelists of the day. 

—MAcMILLAN & Co. will shortly bring to a close their in- 
teresting series of manuals entitled ‘*‘ The English Citizen.’’ 
The editor, Mr. Henry Craik, has now ready his volume on 
‘The State and Education.”” Probably two more manuals 
will be published, on *‘ The National Defenses ”’ and ‘‘ Justice 
and Police.”’ 

—CHARLES Fenno HorrMan, at one time a popular poet 
and novelist, died at Harrisburg, Pa., June 17. It will be 
remembered that he established the ‘‘ Knickerbocker 
Magazine ”’ in 1833. He was the author of several novels, a 
collection of poems, and some popular songs. For thirty- 
five years he has lived in absolute retirement, owing to a 
mental disease. 

—PuHILiires & Hoent will publish in July Prof. Wilkinson’s 
** College Greek Course in English’’—the third volume of 
the After-School Series. The two volumes already issued 
have reached the sale, so it isreported by the publishers, of 
nearly 50,000 copies. The volume about to appear will 
probably exceed in popular interest either of its two pred- 
ecessors. It will contain a considerable number of illus- 
trations. 

—GEORGE Repway, London, is about to publish a volume 
of lectures by Colonel Olcott, President of the Theosophical 
Society, entitled ‘‘ Theosophy, Religion, and Occult Science.”’ 
It will contain addresses on such subjects as Zoroastrianism, 
the occult sciences, archaic religions, Buddhism, spiritualism, 
and classics, etc., and probe the mysteries which Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett has hinted at in ‘‘ The Occult World ”’ and “ Esoteric 
Buddhism.”’ 

—InN view of the commencement season, Macmillan & 
Co. are issuing a new and revised edition of their Educa- 
tional Catalogue, forming a volume of over 100 pages, 12mo, 
embodying, besides their own comprehensive list, the well- 
known Clarendon Press Series and Pitt Press Series of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities. As containing works by 
men of the highest eminence in the educational world, this 
catalogue has permanent value. 

—M. LABOUCHERE, the editor of London ‘“ Truth,”’ writ- 
ing of Blanche Roosevelt’s new novel, ‘‘ Stage-Struck; or, 
She Wouwld be an Opera-Singer,’’ says: ‘‘I was talking toa 
friend of mine, a few years ago, who resides in Milan. He 
told me that Milan was full of American and English lads 
and lasses who had been lured there by the notion that they 
would become famous tenors, baritones, and sopranos, but 
who were never likely to get an engagement in the chorus 
of the most insignificant opera-house.”’ 

—MAcMILLAN & Co. have just ready an important co'lec- 
tion of papers by the late W. Stanley Jevons, entitled 
Investigations in Currency and Finance.”’ It contains 
his admirable statistica! studies of commercial fluctuations, 
a paper ‘‘ On the Condition of the Gold Coinage,’ and a 
group of papers on bimetalism, giving his latest views on 
that disputed questione Some of the papers, together with 
an elaborate ‘‘ Bibliography of Works Relating to Money,’’ ‘ 
are now published for the first time, and the rest were prac- 
tically inaccessible to the general reader. New matter has 
been added to several, and the work is illustrated by twenty 
diagrams, inclucing two large statistical charts. The col- 
lection was commenced by Mr. Jevons himself in 1882, and 
has been completed and edited, with an introduction, by 
Professor H. 8. Foxwell. 

—A correspondent of the ‘‘ Literary World ”’ writes to 
that paper in regard to American fiction: ‘‘ The number 
of excellent American novels produced within the last year 
is certainly greater than we have noticed before in the ten 
years we have been in the book-trade. What is better, all 
seem to find a ready and growing sale. I can only mention 
a few of the most popular which are in my mind at present. 
Roe’s ‘His Somber Rivals,’ Harte’s ‘Carquinez Woods,’ 
Musick’s ‘Banker of Bedford,’ Lathrop’s ‘ Newport,’ 
Townsend’s ‘ Entailed Hat,’ ‘ Bristling Thorns,’ ‘ Strat- 
ford-by-the-Sea,’ ‘A Latter-Day Saint,’ ‘The Pagans,’ 
and ‘Esther.’ These seem to almost cover the great field 
of American fiction. In ‘His Somber Rivals’ we have stir- 
ring war-scenes. Inthe ‘Carquinez Woods’ we have wild 
Western life; in ‘The Banker of Bedford’ we not only 
have Western society as it is, but scenes like the late Wall 
Street panic in miniature. There are the follies of Ameri- 
can society in ‘ Newport,’ and a truthful picture of siavery- 
days in ‘ The Entailed Hat,’ while in the ‘ Bread-Winners 
almost the entire field is covered. We do not include 
‘Bethesda’ or Mr. Crawford’s book, as neither is strictly 
American. Mr. Howells we hardly need mention, for he is 
conceded to occupy the highest place in American fiction. 
His ‘ Modern Instance’ is thoroughly American. Within 
the last year America has not only received many good 
stories from her established American authors, Harte, Roe, 
Townsend, Howells, and others, but we have developed F. 
Marion Crawford, A. 8. Hardy, John R. Musick, and Bar- 
bara Elbon and others, from whom we may expect much in 
the future.’’ 
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CONCERNING MR. BLAINE. 


BEARING FALSE WITNESS. 

Mr. Editor : 
‘“‘FTX\HOU shalt not bear false witness.’’ This sacred pro- 

hibition is not technical ; it covers the whole ground. 
There is no exception permitting perversion of the facts 
against Mr. Blaine any more than against Mr. Beecher, Mr. 
Daniel H. Chamberlain, or Mr. Lyman Abbott. ‘ Allegi- 
ance only to truth’’ cannot assume that the obligation of 
the great commandment is one whit modified as to news- 
papers or clerical editors. 

In view of these facts, upon which you and I cannot fail 
to agree, I desire to ask you to make correction of several 
misstatements in the editorial columns of The Christian 
Union of the 12th inst. 

First, you say that ‘‘a resolution pledging all the dele- 
gates to support the nominee of the Convention drew out 
from General Garfield four years ago a protest so vigorous 
and ringing that it secured his nomination for the Presi- 
dency.’’ Is this true? You are bound to know, and yet 
your statement is false. Instead of General Garfield making 
@ speech against the resolution, he voted for it, as did the 
whole Convention save five or six delegates, more or less. 
Second, you inform your confiding readers (whom you are 
bound not to misinform) that the Boston ‘‘ Herald” isa 
Republican paper opposed to Mr. Blaine. 1s this a fact? 
You are bound to know, and yet your statement is not true. 
The Boston ‘‘ Herald’’ is not and never at any time has 
professed to be a ‘‘ Republican newspaper.’’ If these mis- 
statements were of sufficient importance to grace the edito- 
rial pages of The Christian Union, do you notthink Christian 
honesty demands an editorial confession of your sin? Now 
let us see if you have enough of the Holy Spirit to stand up 
and acknowledge the error of your ways. You have set out 
on a mission of truth ; will you hew up to the line, ‘‘ no mat- 
ter where the chips fiy ’’? 

You further tell your Christian readers, who are supposed 
to accept your statements of fact to be true, that both 
Blaine and Logan ‘are undisguised opponents of Civil 
Service Reform.’’ I say your statement is not true, and 
you cannot prove it. Now go tothe record; if you back 
up your charge, weil and good ; if not, will you make a Chris- 
tian retraction ” 

‘‘ Both are soldiers of fortune’’! That is to say, they follow 
any flaglikely to lead to success. Is that it? Isittrue? Prove 
it if you can by transferring to your editorial columns the 
record of a a single public act of these two men at variance 
with the pulicy of the Republican party for twenty years. 
If, upon investigation, you cannot do it, will not your al- 
legiance to truth compel your conscience as a Christian 
editor to manfully withdraw the slander ? 

You say that both of these men represent a ‘‘ sentiment of 
hostility to the South.’’ Here is news! You have made an 
original, patentable discovery! How much that phrase 
sounds like the pro-slavery whine of thirty years ago: 
Hostility to the South’’! Your charge is not true, either 
as to Mr. Blaine, or Mr. Logan, or Senator Edmunds, or the 
late Senator Morton, or Henry Wilson, or Matthew Car- 
penter, or Charles Sumner, or ex-Senator Conkling, or 
General Grant, or Mr. Hoar, or any of the leading Republi- 
cans, present or past. And it is just as true of all as of any. 
Do you mean to blow both hot and cold? When was the 
Republican party, which you profess sometime, even now, 
tolove, hostile tothe South? When was it ever more hos- 
tile than under the leadership of Thaddeus Stevens and 
Charles Sumner? At the very worst your new zeal can put 
upon it, ‘‘ the sentiment of hostility ’’ was only the sentiment 
of right and national safety which you claim to be the spring 
of your present action. You ‘‘ were never more ardently 
attached to Republican principles than now.’’ To what 
Republican principles has Mr. Blaine or Mr. Logan proved 
faithless ? Name them all, please ; name one, if you think of 
only one. ‘‘ They havecome to distrust Mr. Blaizie.’’ Why ? 
His private character? Put your finger on a blemish in it. 
His public character? Well, what are the guilty blotches on 
it? Do you know more than your Christian charity will 
allow you to tell? But there is your obligation to ‘‘God and 
your native land.’’ If you have aught that the public should 
know, God and patriotism command you to out with it. 
Save us! Tell it all, nothing extenuating; then see how 
plain a tale shall put you down. 

Now, Mr, Editor, in all Christian kindness and brotherly 
love, I am not disposed to question that you think you 
speak with due Christian caution, but if you will run over 
your columns for three or four years you will discover acon- 
siderable looseness of assertion not a little inconsistent with 
a@ sensitive “‘ allegiance to truth.” You think you are doing 
manful, Christian warfare for God and your native land, but 
you are just as blind, and no doubt just as stubborn, as 
Saul of Tarsus was. For the first time, the people of the 
Congressional Districts have had a fair chance to nominate 
the man they wanted. They have selected him; they will 
no doubt elect him ; and if you live, which boon God grant 
to your native land, for four years more, you will, beyond a 
question in my mind, see a very bright light, and your eyes 
will be opened to the merits of an efficient, patriotic, pure, 
and temperate administration under the executive hand of 
James G. Blaine. Very respectfully, 

WaS8HINGTON. 


ADMIRES ITS COURSE POLITICALLY. 


(For I feel, from your continued labors for me, in common 
‘with the rest of your subscribers, like calling you such,) 
I inclose you the regular amount you always charge me 
for my renewal, as I see my time expires this month, and I 
do not mean to be delinquent, with you, at least. 

The longer the paper comes, the better I like it, and the 
leas I feel like going without it. Especially do I admire 


your course politically. 


I cast my first vote for Lincoln, went into the war, lost 
the use of my right arm, and have voted the Republican 
ticket ever since, but I cannot follow it everywhere. I do 
not belong to it. It belongs to me; and when it dees 
wrong, I shall discipline it. If enough do so, it will be im- 
proved. Let manliness be our policy in all things. Excuse 
liberty and length. I could not help it, any more than the 
darky could help shouting in meeting. 

As ever, yours truly, Pee 

LYNN CENTER, Iil. 


A CLERGYMAN’S VIEW. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott : 

DEAR S1R,—I have just been reading what you have said in 
The Christian Union this week about Mr. Blaine. To one 
who knows Mr. Blaine personally—who knows how pure 
and true a man he is in his family ; who has seen him in his 
church relations, and honored at home as a faithful and con- 
sistent church member—your language seems harsh and 
most unjust. ‘‘The worst elements of the Republican 
party have triumphed in the nomination of Mr. Blaine.”’ 
The men in Mr. Blaine’s own State and city who know him 
bert love and respect him most. How can this be if he is 
the bad and dangerous man that you seem to think he is ? 
George William Curtis said of him in 1881: ‘‘ Mr. Blaine 
is an alert, brilliant, versatile public man, with a larger 
personal following than any other Republican leader.’’ 
Referring to a letter of Mr. Blaine upon the Panama Canal, 
he says : ‘‘ The letter is a temperate and dignified document 
stating our position with blended spirit and courtesy and 
decision.’’ ‘“‘ It is another illustration of the skill and ability 
with which Mr. Blaine has managed the department con- 
fided to him. He has what may be called the American in- 
stinct, an essential quality in our Foreign Secretary, yet 
restrained in its official expression by an equally American 
tact and good sense.’’ This was Mr. Curtis’s opinion of the 
man whom you charge with being the exponent of the worst 
element of the Republican party. What proof have you for 
what you say, that Mr. Blaine is an ‘‘ undisguised opponent 
of Civil Service Reform,’’ or that ‘‘the victors should be re- 
warded with the spoils’’? This is very hard reading about 
@ man who sustains a good Christian character among 
those who know him best, and because they know him to be 
both able and honest. Read the testimony of the Rev. Mr. 
Ecob, Mr. Blaine’s pastor for ten years. Are we who know 
Mr. Blaine well, and who are his ardent supporters and fol- 
lowers, sO corrupt as to desire for our leader the exponent 
of the ‘‘ worst elements of the Republican party’’, I hope 
you will live to take back some of these ideas. Some of us 
who are diligent readers and great admirers of your able 
paper feel very much hurt by what you say of Mr. Blaine. 

Yours truly, Rev. 8. P. Fay. 

Boston. 


INCORRECT AND MISLEADING. 


Editors of The Christian Union : 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been a subscriber and an attentive 
reader of your paper for many years, and its general senti- 
ments I have heartily indorsed ; especially its charitable and 
catholic Christian spirit. It is because of the great esteem 
I bear forthe paper, and its senior editor, that I was the more 
pained in reading the several articles in your last issue crit- 
icising Mr. Blaine and the Convention that nominated him. 

It seems to me the spirit of these articles is more in ac- 
cordance with that of such papers as the Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle,”’ 
New York ‘‘Sun,’’ and a demagogue paper in this city called 
the ‘‘ Eastern Argus.’’ Many statements you make in these 
articles are incorrect and misleading. For instance, you 
speak of four Massachusetts journals as opposed to the 
nomination, and ‘‘ will not support it,’’ and call them 
‘leading Republican journals’’—the Boston ‘“ Herald,’ 
‘*Transcript,’’ Advertiser,’’ and ‘Springfield Republi- 
can.’’ The Boston ‘‘Herald’’ is not a Republican paper 
nor ever has been. It claims to be neutral. The “ Spring- 
field Republican’’ has for the last ten years been oftener 


-opposed to the Republican party than supporting it. 


The inference one would draw from your criticisms is that 
the Convention was conducted unfairly, while the truth is 
there never was a fairer Convention, and Mr. Blaine was 
nominated because more than three-quarters of the Repub- 
licans of the country wanted him, and they so expressed it 
by their delegates. Mr. Blaine is not ‘‘an enemy of Civil 
Service Reform ;’’ on the other hand, he is an advocate of it. 
Please read his reference to it in his eulogy of President 
Garfield ; and I can refer you to speeches of his strongly ad- 
vocating that measure. Mr. Blaine has been a much-abused 
man; has been maligned by political enemies more than 
almost any other man. But such a paper as The Christian 
Union should be above joining in these vague and ground- 
less charges. The testimony of men who have known Mr. 
Blaine all his public life should be taken before these vile 
slanders. Please read what the Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D., 
says in the inclosed letter. I especially commend it to 
your careful consideration. I would refer you to another 
letter from a more recent pastor, the Rev. Mr. Ecob, which 
has been published in several papers. I also inclose some 
just words from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Storrs. These are 
more in the spirit of what I should expect of The Christian 
Union. Please excuse this long letter. I felt constrained to 
say this much. Sincerely yours, 

PORTLAND, Me. 


HATES HYPOCRISY. 

Dear Christian Union : 

I cannot trust myself to write you a letter, for if I were, 
I would be sure to say some hateful things about your pro- 
fessing to favor the Republican party, while your political 
sayings and doings are all calculated, and I believe intended, 
to destroy that party. I do hate hypocrisy. But your lit- 
erary and religious excellencies are of such high order that 


I tolerate your lapse from the honest political character 
which you formerly maintained. So, with hearty good will, 
and earnest hopes for your future repentance, I beg you to 
accept with similar ‘‘ good will’’ the inclosed draft for re- 
newal of my subscription. 
Yours truly, 
CENTRAL City, Colorado. 


E. W. H. 


INDEPENDENT CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM. 
Editor Christian Union : 

Sir,—The word ‘‘thanks,’’ with a swelling, grateful heart 
behind it, is often more significant than the most elaborate 
speech or finely composed letter. 

In pursuing the course which you have taken in regard to 
the improperly so-called Republican nomination at Chicago, 
you have set an example of independent Christian journalism 
which will be a power for good while this Republic lasts. 

If the principles of the Republican party are so weak as 
to make its very existence dependent upon the election of 
an ambitious politician, then it is time for the grand old 
party to go; but it is consoling to know that such is not the 
fact. On behalf of a number of my friends, as well as 
myself, permit me to thank you for the patriotic position 
you have taken. 

Yours respectfully, 

N. Y. 


MINISTERIAL INDORSEMENTS. 

The Rev. J. H. Ecob’s letter in regard to Mr. Blaine 
reads as follows: 

‘*T have known Mr. Blaine since 1872. During nearly ten 
years of that time I was pastor of the church in Augusta of 
which Mr. and Mrs. Blaine are members. The satisfaction 
I take in his nomination is based upon such knowledge of 
him as only a pastor can gain. I believe that I am too true 
a Republican, and I know that my conception of citizenship 
is too high, to permit me to ratify the exaltation of any man 
whose character has not the true ring. I have been very 
near to Mr. Blaine, not only in the most trying political 
crises but in the sharper trialof great grief in the household, 
and have never yet detected a false note. I would net be 
understood as avowing too much for human nature. I mean 
that as I have known him he has always stood loyally by his 
convictions ; that his word has always had back of it a clear 
purpose, and that purpose has always been worthy of the 
highest manhood. In his house he was always the soul of 
geniality and good heart. It was always summer in that 
house, whatever the Maine winter might be without. And 
not only his ‘rich neighbors and kinsmen’ welcomed him 
home, but a long line of the poor hailed the return of that 
family as a special providence. In thechurch he is honored 
and beloved. The good old New England custom of church- 
going with all the guests is enforced strictly in the Blaine 
household. Whoever is under his roof, from the President 
down, is expected to be with the family at church. Fair 
weather or foul, those pews were always well filled. Not 
only his presence on Sabbath, but his influence, his wise 
counsels, his purse, are freely devoted to the interest of the 
noble Old South Church of Augusta. The hold which Mr. 
Blaine has maintained upon the hearts of such great num- 
bers of his countrymen is not sufficiently explained by brill- 
jant gifts or magnetism; the secret lies in his generous, 
manly, Christian character. Those who have known him 
best are not surprised that his friends all over the country 
have been determined that he should secure the highest 
honor within their gift. It is because they believe in him. 
The office has sought the man, the political papers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I have absolute knowledge that 
in 1880 he did not lift a finger to influence the Convention. 
He was quietly at home devoting himself to his business 
affairs, and steadfastly refused even the entreaties of hisown 
family to interest himself in behalf of the nomination. I, 
for one, shall put my conscience into my vote next Novem- 
ber.”’ 

Dr. E. B. Webb, of the Shawmut Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, who was formerly Mr. Blaine’s 
pastor, says : 

‘‘The question of my attitude toward Mr. Blaine is so 
often put to me by my friends, and the assaults upon him 
are so often unfounded and unjust, that Iam disposed to 


write a word. ...I1 was his pastor for many years at 
Augusta. I baptized his children. I buried his dead. 
Between us there grew up an undisguised confidence and a 
cordial, free intercourse; but we were never blind to each 
other’s faults. He never thought of me as perfect, and I 
never thought of him as perfect. Indeed, I think we are 
often most severe in our judgment upon those whom we 
esteem the highest. After we left Augusta we saw less of 
each other for several years; but last summer I enjoyed the 
pleasure of a visit among my formor parishioners, and re- 
newed the old-time intimacy in Mr. Blaine’s home. We 
walked tegether, read portions of his book together, rode 
again over the roads familiar to us both, talked over all the 
past, its aims and disappointments, considered the present, 
and guessed the future. And I am bound to say that, after 
the fullest and freest conversation, formal and informal, 
serious and chatty, my confidence in this much-abused man 
is neither shaken nor abated, and I believe that the attacks 
made upon him are as unfounded as they are malicious. 
Criticism, fair and honorable, of public conduct and public 
men is not to be “— ; but let any one recall what 
has been laid at Mr. Blaine’s door within the last few weeks 
and months, while he has been diligently at work in his 
library, and it will be seen that the maneuvers, bargains, 
schemes, and plots which have been attributed to him 

ht have been attributed to General Gordon in Khartoum 
with just about as much truth. From personal knowledge 
and confidence in the absolute truthfulness of words spoken 
to me, I do not believe Mr. Blaine has spoken a word, or 
written a letter, or t a farthing to secure his present 
nomination ; and if he is elected (as I trust he will be, 
though not for his sake), it will be because the le want 
him to be President. If elected, he will call to aid some 
of the purest and ablest men in the country ; he will give an 
which, for justice, 


, and stability 
well with ties Gent has preceded 
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N EW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


T.. 
GONE TO TEXAS. 


LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS. 
EDITED BY 


THOMAS HUGHES, 
Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
12mo, $1.25. 


It is, in fact, a juvenile romance in real life, a 
story of boyish enterprise and adventure, such 
as the writers of juvenile fiction carefully con- 
struct, but with the double advantage of being 
strictly true and being written by the boys 
themselves who were concerned in the events 
related.—{New York Commercial Advertiser. 


GONE TO TEXAS. 


LETTERS FROM OUR Boys. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


They wrote just such letters as we all like to 
get from our companions and cronies in foreign 
parts. and such letters as we would all write if 
we could. They are fresh, frank, off-hand, good- 

-humored, and tbey will be read with avidity by 
thousands like their writers, whose notions of 
life in Texas have hitherto been of the haziest 
sort. Theyare hearty, they are jolly, and they 
are really instructive.—({New York Mail and Ex- 
press, 


EDITED BY THOMAS HUGHES. 


GON TEAAS. 


LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS. 
12mo, $1.25. 


‘Tom Brown ”’ is the best book that ever was 
written for English boys aboutthemselves. Mr. 


Hughes has now edited a book almost, if not | 


quite, as interesting as that by which he made 
himself a classic. His ‘‘Goneto Texas ’’ makes 
up in edification for any defect in romantic in- 
terest.— [London News. 


MACMILLAN & 60. New York, 


112 4th Avenue. 
NOW READY! 


EMERSON’S NEW BOOK 


CHORAL WORSHIP, 


For Choirs, Singing Classes, and 
Musical Conventions. 


Full Church Music Book size. Price $1.00. 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 320 pages. 


of Ele- 


CHOR WOR HIP has 100 
ments, Exercise y and Gra Songs in 
one :” or more parts, Glees, &c. A good 


CHORAL V WORSHIP has 75 pages of the 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 119 pages of the 
A.ithems, Motets, Sentences, &c., for 


CHORAL AL WORSHIP ae of mis- 


matter, inc material for 
Concert rt Singing, and for training the voice. 


On the whole, ee Worship is a book for 
the Spree. ap as Chorus, Choir, and 
Choral ng is coming in favor, and 
creatin ng emand a just what this book sup- 
plies—in the best w 


Send $1 for ~onideoei Copy. 


+ 


{ust (just out) isa Sunday- 

atest promise, by 
Emsrson Sherwin. 25 cents for one 
epecimen copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW WORK. 
By the author of “ The Reader’s Hand-Book.” 


Dictionary of Miracles. 


By E. Ayn BREWER, LL.D., 
Author of The Keader’s Hand- Book,” etc. 
12mo. tas morocco, cloth sides, $2.50. 
Half Russia. $4.00. 


This work contains about six hundred and 
fifty pages, in og ye A — with a very com- 
= index. It is ed into three pie 


historia narratives. Second. Those of 


Scripture texts. Third. Those illustrative of 
church dogmas. The work is a mass of anec- 
dotes quite new and marvelous beyond credibil- 
ity ; the aut horities cited come down to 1880. 


For Sale By all Booksellers. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Those answering an Advertisement wif; 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ani 
Publisher by stating that they saw th 
Advortisement in The Christian Union. 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
70,000 copies °"$s"** 2 months 


a sale rarely attained by a Sunday-school song 
book in the same length of time. 
Price, in Beards, 830 per 100 Copies. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chicago. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE- WRITER 
THE 
STANDARD 
4 WRITING- 
MACHINE 
OF THE 
WORLD. 


In use overranane by business and profession- 
al men—by indiviauals, firms, corporations, and 


Departments of Government. 
Absolute satisfaction teed. Send for 
illustruted pamphlet, with testimonials. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art em 


Sculpture, Architecture, etc. Send 6 cents in stamps 
Mention this 


for catalogue over 5,000 subjecta. 
paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
332 Washington &t., Boston, Massa. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New YORE, JaAnNvuARY 2th, 1884. 
The Trustees,in Gonformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folloumng Statement of its 
affairs on the 31et December, 1883 : 


Premiums on Marine a from ist 

January, 1883, to 3ist December, 

Premiums on not marked 

off 1st January, 1 


uary, r, 
Losses paid d _ 


same period........... $1,901,042 38 
Return of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses. ...$850,080 76 


The Company has fhe follo 
"York Stock, and other 


1,956,500 00 
and Claims due the 
otes & Bilis Receivable... 79 
Amount......... $12,972,812 47 


Six per cent. sage on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 


thereof, or their 
after Tuesday, the Fifth 4 


thereof, or their yopcnauniaabena, on and 
after Tuesday, th 


he ith next, from 
which date in n will cease. The 
certificates to homes produced a at ia time of pay- 


and cancell 
per cent. is declared on 


A dividend of Fort 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
1883, for which 


ending December, 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday 


the Sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-President. 


‘Of the three hundred give but three.” 


JAMES 


= Vase 


PEARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
AMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


Ne Waste. 
No Treuable. 
Always Ready. 


Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 


SCGNTINE NTA 
| INSURANCE COMPANY. 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Statement January Ist, 1884. 


Reserve for re-insurance (Fire 
$1,750, 137.81 

Reserve for re-insurance (ln- 
25,682,388 


490,324.04 
Capital paid in in cash......... 1,000,000.00 
1,661,797.28 $4,867,942.01 


The two safety funds now amount to §1,200,000.00. 


sows wanted for authentic 
edition of his life. Published 
Augusta, his home. - 
cheapest, 
he his- 


torian and biogra 


for postage, 
etc., on free outfit, now vead fy Ane A large p 
pectus book, and save valuab é time. 

ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


SILKS for CRAZY PATCHWORK 


and $1.00 packages 
Free wit of best Embroidery Sil 
th $1.00 order. Y 


.S, New Haven, 
hier will help all, of 


APRIZE. 


world. Fortunes qwait th 
At once address Trur & 


SALARY , 


and 
x 


Send six for 


costly 


e sure. 
& Co.. Augusta, Maine. 


— 


and ex expenses to men and ——= ag’ts. J. 


E, Whitney, Nurseryman Kochester, N.Y. 


Imperials, $6.00 per Doz. 


All sittings superintended b 
pleasing pictures. FAMILY CLU 


mentary, or 6 Tickets, for $20. caeten rate for 
— one complimentary Ticket, or 11 Tickets, for $30. No extra charges 
ways. 


~FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 770 Broadway, cor. Ninth Street. 


Duplicates, $3.00 per Doz. 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Natural expressions 

; Club of 5and one Ticket com 
lleges, Schools, and Clerks, da Free ; club o 
ckets 


. Elegant Varieties. Our 


ae... ONLY pom —e that can be return 


es 
ew Have 


“ADVANTAGES - 

URN THE 

Nor 
WALNUT HANDLE. 

DUUBL: POINTED.IRON BOTH WAYS. 

BEST CHEAP. 


THREF IRONS. 


ONE HANDLE AND A STAND T0 ASET. 
FOR SALE BY 


“HARDWARE TRADE: 


2 


AND WELL.CONSTRUCTED 
FURN _ 


Fast Potato Dioving 


THE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 


Saves ita cost yearly, FIvz 


we Write card for FREE ele 


rted gantly 
SILK | Mlustrated laen, in Six Brilliant Colors, 
that cost us $2000 to publish. 


Monarcl ch Ing Co., CHICAGO, 


3 
 ENVE 


ADQUARTERS FOR 


The “Standard” Wire Netting 


Illustrated Catalogue containing Plans of Poultry 


Houses, aod Runs, Pigeon Houses, Aviaries, Dog Ken- 
nels, Garden Seats, Sommer Houses, &c. -, together 
with valuable information about keeping Poultry, 
Pigeons, Birds and Dogs, and how to make it 
sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


Address BROCKNER 


EVANS - 
eat St., N.¥.City, 
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| | 
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BS 4 4 | 
URKEE A GOOD 
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ASSURED, 
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; “JAN EXPERIENCE OF. OVER 30 YEARS 
J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY TIMES 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES. of Garfield, published by~us, outsold the twenty OV Eley tO Guar 
#4 W. H. H. RUSSELL. ADOLPH LEMOYNE, others by 60,000, Outsells every book ever a LN anteed to Dig Six Hundred 
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VERTUMNUS 


By Epita M. THomas. 


TOOK a day, and sought for him 
Through busky aisles untracked and dim, 
Through cultured field and orchard sweet— 
Did I o’ertake his fiying feet ? 


Once, as I crossed a sylvan glade, 

My step the green-brier would have stayed, 
The violet looked as it would speak, 

And the wild-service, white and meek, 
Against my face its coolness laid ; 

And once the dew on bended blade 

Turned toward the sun a sparkling eye, 

As flushed and eager I sped by. 


As I sped by, as I sped by— 

And fervid noon was in the sky, 

And sickles rested on the swath ; 

One bearded stalk awoke from sloth, 
And lightly swayed it to and fro 

Till all its fellows swayed arow, 

And where no breathéd sound had been 
Went bickering whispers fine and thin. 


As I ran on, as [ran on— 

Some boughs grown bright and some grown Wan, 
And creeping leafy fires wide spread— 

All sudcehly the hazel shed 

Before my feet its umbered mast, 

The oak a shower of acorns Cast, 

The vine swung low its clusters blue, 

The star-flower elfish glanees threw. 


Morn was when I the chase began, 

Close on the evening-bound I ran ; 

And, counting but a rounded day, 

Lo! seasons three had slipped away. 

An hundred times the clew I missed, 

Too rapt to pause, to look, and list— 

An hundred times, unweeting, trod 

Straight past the merry masking god.—({The Critic. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


—The commencement exercises at Brown University 
drew together a larger audience than has gathered on a 
similar occasion for years. The exercises, as usual, 
were held in the ‘‘ First Baptist Meeting-House,” which 
was builtin 1774. On the bell of this church is en- 
graved the following lines by Roger Williams : 

‘* In freedom of conscience the town was first planted, 
Persuasion, not force, was used by the people ; 
The church was the eldest, and has not recanted. 

Enjoying and granting bell, temple, and steeple.”’ 


The baccalaureate sermon was preached by Professor 
Robinson, on June 15, from the text, ‘‘ Fight the good 
fight of faith.” The competitors for the elocutionary 
prizes were fourteen in number. They were awarded 
to Albert Knight Potter, William Henry Frost, and 
Solan Chester Kelly. At the alumni meeting, which 
occurred on Tuesday, the oration was on the subject, 
“The Claims of the Greek Language to Hold a Promi- 
nent Place in the Course of Liberal Education.” 
Judging from the voices of approval, the views of the 
majority of the audience were responsive to those of 
the speaker. At the Alumni Association meeting. held 
in the afternoon, a resolution was presented that steps 
be taken immediately for the erection of a first-class 
gymnasium ; it is believed that $75,000 will erect such 
a gymnasium as is needed. The graduating exercises, 
‘which took place on the 18th, were more than well 
attended. The salutatorian, for the first time in the 
history of the university, used the modern system of 
pronouncing Latin. The graduating class numbered 
thirty-nine. At the close of the exercises they marched 
to Sayles Hall, which was well filled with the 
alumni and invited guests, where the collation was 
served. President Robinson stated in his address of 
welcome that $20,000 had been given to the college 
for the erection of a new astronomical observatory. 
This, with the prospect of a new gymnasium, fills the 
hearts of the past, present, and future graduates of the 
college with gladness. The following named gentle- 
men have been elected to fill vacancies in the Board 
of Trustees: Judge Carter Brown Woods, Mortimer 
Hartwell. Professor George Chace, Messrs. E. T. Cas- 
well, M.D., and E. B. Underwood. 

—The annual address before the Alumni 
of Adelbert College, of the Western Reserve University, 
was delivered by the Hon. W. I. Chamberlain, of the 
class of ’59, his theme being ‘‘The College Course 
Demanded by Our Counry and Our Age.” He urged 
that education should be very thorough and very prac- 
tical in physical science, shorter in the studies of the old 
curriculum, more thorough and practical in social and 
political sciene. 

—Chauncey M. Depew delivered the oration before the 
Literary Society of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J., on June 17, his topic being, ‘‘ Necessity of Liberal 
Education, and Its Uses in Practical Life.” In the 
course of his address he said : ‘‘ If, then, those who fill 
the leader’s place cannot lead, so much greater the re- 


sponsibility and duty which rest upon the liberally 
educated so to watch and ward, so understand and teach, 
so discuss and act, that an intelligent and vigilant public 
opinion shall hold in its grasp and direct for its purposes 
Presidents, Cabinets, and Congresses. Never fear, but 
if they are true to their mission, whenever one of those 
mighty crises comes which threaten the stability of our 
institutions and demand the services of the loftiest pa- 
triotism and genius, that from the ranks will spring 
other Websters and Clays to the Council, other 
Sewards, Chases, and Stantons to the Cabinet, 
other Lincolns to the Presidency, and other Grants, 
Shermans, Sheridans, and Thomases to the field.” 
The graduating exercises were held on June 18 in 
Masonic Hall. The exercises were well attended, and 
the essays showed careful training and thought on the 
part of the writers ; the valedictory was delivered by 
Matthew Lynn Bruce. 

—The Board of Trustees of Vassar College have 
adopted the following resolution unanimously : ‘‘ Re. 
solved, That in accepting the report of the President, 
this Board recognizes the peculiar character of the work 
of the President and Faculty of the college, and the 
great responsibility which is devolved upon them. The 
Board is satisfied that the work of instruction and the 
internal administration in every department of the col. 
lege have, during the past year, been faithfully per- 
formed, and it expresses its entire confidence in the 
ability and fidelity of its President, and in his devo- 
tion to the true interests of the college ”’ 

—The thirty-ninth commencement exercises of St. 
John’s College, Fordham, N. Y., were held June 17, in 
a larg e tent erected on the lawn. 

—The annual commencement exercises at Sw athmore 
College were held on the 17th inst. There have been 
307 students in the college during the past year. 

—At Tufts College, Medford, Mass., twenty-five 
students received their degrees on June 18. At the 
annual dinnerit was announced that P. T. Barnum is 
the hitherto unknown founder of the Museum of Natural 
History, having made a gift to the college of $55,000. 
The museum will be called the Barnum Museum of 
Natural History. 

—The exercises of the University of Rochester were 
held June 18. Twenty-eight students graduated. 

—The twenty-ninth annual commencement exercises 
of Lassalle Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., were held 
June 18. The address was given by the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. 

—The Rensselaer Polytechnic closing exercises were 
held in Music Hall, Troy, N. Y., on the evening of 
June 18. 

—The twenty-eighth commencement exercises of 
Seton Hall College, at South Orange, N. J., were held 
June 18. About 400 guests were present. An alumni 
hall is being built and will be dedicated in the Fall. 

—The commencement exercises of the class of ’84 of 
Packer Institute, Brooklyn, were held June 17. Twenty- 
eight young ladies received their diplomas. | 

—The graduating exercises at Mrs. Life’s Seminary, 
Rye, N. Y., were held on Tuesday evening. A class of 
ten was graduated. 

—Class-day, June 16, at Princeton, was well attended. 
The exercises were held in the church, which had been 
beautifully decorated with flowers ; the salutatory was 
given by Alexander Moffet. Dr. McCosh, in his ad- 
dress to the class, made a humorous remark which was 
decidedly uncharacteristic of the venerable President ; 
he said that the class of ’84 was an unexceptionably 
good one, and he hoped that if any of the young ladies 
in the audience received a proposal from its members, 
it would be met by a most emphatic ‘‘ yes.” This re- 
mark was greeted with volleys of cheers and deep 
blushes. The graduating class at Princeton numbers 
110. The oldest man is twenty-nine ; the average age of 
the class istwenty-two. More of the graduates will enter 
law than any other profession. The last day of the 
commencement exercises at Princeton was June 17. 
Alfred Gandy Reeves, of New Jersey, has led his class 
throughout the course, and is declared by Dr. McCosh 
to be one of the most faithful students he had ever 
seen. The following degrees were conferred by the 
college : L.L.D.—Chester A. Arthur, President of the 
United States; Leon Abbett, Governor of the State of 
New Jersey ; John M. Harlan, Justice of the Supreme 
Court. D.D.—The Rev. Joseph 8. Van Dyke, of New 
Jersey ; the Rev. William Imbrie, Professor University 
Theological Seminary, Tokio, Japan; the Rev. Heury 
J. Van Dyke, of New York ; the Rev. George C. Sei- 
bert, Professor German Theological Seminary, New 
Jersey. A.M.—Henry D. Chapin, School of Science, 
‘77, of New York ; E. W. Given, School of Science, ’77, 
of New York. There were 150 in the freshman class of 
the college. 

—The class-day exercises at Charlier Institute, in 
West Fifty-ninth Street, New York, were held on Mon- 
day evening, June 16. The annual address was de- 
livered by Dr. Howard Crosby. 

—The twenty-ninth commencement of the Brooklyn 


Academy of Music in that city Monday evening of last 
week. Twenty-five students were graduated. 

—The advancement in Cornell Uuiversity during the 
past year has been in all of the departments. The phys- 
ical and mechanical laboratory is perhaps the best 
equipped for its purpose of any in the country. The 
chapel in memory of Ezra Cornell, John McGraw, and 
Mrs. Jennie McGraw Fiske has been erected, adjoining _ 
the Sage Chapel. The Board of Trustees, at their meet- 
ing held in May, set apart the sum of $155,000 for the 
establishment of scholarships and fellowships to aid mer- 
itorious students, both male and female ; at the same 
time the Board also set apart from the fund contributed 
by Henry W. Sage the sum of $50,000 for the estab- 
lishment of similar scholarships and fellowships for fe 
male students only. These amounts will provide, when 
they are finally thrown open to competition, twenty-four 
scholarships of the first and twelve of the second class, 
of the value of $200 a yeareach. The first nine of these 
scholarships will be thrown open this September. The 
number of fellowships will be seven, of $400 each. The 
scheme of scholarship and fellowship is the result of per- 
sistent effort on the part of President White. Mr. Hiram 
Sibley, of Rochester, has directed President White to 
expend $25,000 in adding to the building and equipment 
of Sibley College of Mechanic Arts ; he also has given 
$8,000 to duplicate the set of models and machinery 
constructed recently, under the order of the German gov- 
ernment, at Berlin; and has also signified his intention 
of adding $50,000 to the department of Mechanic Arts. 
The freshmen class at Cornell last September numbered 
156, and the prospects are that the class next September 
will be larger. The class exercises were held on June 
17, and about 1,300 people were present. The annua’ 
meeting of the Alumni Association was held in Liberty 
Hall June 18. The chief business before the Associa 
tion was the election of an Alumni Trustee ; Judge For- 
aker, of Ohio, was elected. The Rev. Dr, George R. 
Van De Water was elected President of the Association. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the University, 
held the same day, Hiram Sibley, of Rochester, and 
Stewart L. Woodford, of New York, were re-elected. 
The graduating exercises were held on the 18th at Gym- 
nasium Hall. 

—The commencement exercises of the University of 
the City of New York were held at the Academy of . 
Music on June 19. The Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor 
presided. The valedictorian of the class, Alexander 
Steele Lyman, has made a most remarkable record ; he 
has stood first during his entire college course in every 
class; he took the highest honors in the preparatory 
class, and, besides his studies, during the past year has 
earned $2,000. At the Alumni Association meeting 
Mr. Lane reported that during the year the University 
has received $50,000 from the will of Julius Hall- 
garten, $5,000 from the will of Augustus Schell, and 
$25,000 from a lady whois not willing that her name 
should be disclosed. The law library is to be enlarged 
and a library provided for the department of Art and 
Science. The son of the late Professor Benjamin N. 
Martin has given 150 volumes of his father’s books to 
the University. 

_—The annual graduating exercises of the Bordentown 
Female College took place at College Hall, een, 
N. J., on June 19. 

—Wells College, at Aurora, N. Y., isieibonted seven 
young ladies on June 19. The address was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Duryea, of Boston. This college is 
in a most prosperous condition. 

—The graduating exercises of the Greenwich Acad- 
emy were held on. June 17 in the Second Congrega- 
tional Church at Greenwich, Conn., the address being 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Barbour, of New Haven. 
A little paper isissued by the pupils of the Academy, 
called the ‘‘ Acorn.” 

—Class-day exercises at Hurvard College were held 
June 20. The class numbers about 200. William Wal- 
lace Fenn, of West Somerville, delivered an oration, and 
Lewis Edward Yates, of Albany, read a poem. It is 
said that the faculty of Harvard College have voted, by 
a large majority, to make the studies of the freshman 
year elective to a certain extent. Official announcement 
will be made later. 

—Lehigh University and the Moravian Seminary ex- 
ercises have been held during the past week at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. The exercises of the University were held in 
the Opera-House, and drew together a large audience. 
The graduating class numbers twenty-one. 

—The commencement exercises in St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Annandale-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., were held June 
19. This college has been in successful operation for 
twenty-five years as a training school for the ministry of 
the Bpiscopal Church. The corner-stone for a new 
building was laid by Assistant Bishop Potter, of New 
York. 

—Cazenovia Seminary, at, Cazenovia, N Y., held its 
commencement exercises on June 19. This is one of 
the most successful institutes under the care of the Meth- 


Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute was held in the 


condition. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The features of the week in the stock 
market are, first, a downward movement 
in the Vanderbilt stocks, and, second, the 
liquidation of a speculative combination 
in Del., Lack. & Western. These two 
movements have imparted a like temper 
through the whole list of speculative secur- 
ities, which has resulted in decidedly lower 
prices for all active stocks, and a sympa- 
thetic shrinkage in the quotations for the 
best investment shares. It was anticipated, 
before Mr. Vanderbilt’s arrival home from 
Enrope a week ago, that he would enter 
the market as a purchaser of New York 
Central and Lake Shore stocks on his 
return, and prove an active element in sus- 
taining his own specialties ; but the fact is, 
that the trunk roads running west to 
Chicago have been doing east-bound 
through-freight business at losing rates 
during the past three months, and the 
quarter’s earnings on all these lines have, 
as a consequence, netted a much smaller 
proportion of profit than for some years, 
with the exception of the rate-cutting sea- 
son of 1882, so that the prospect of smaller 
dividends both by the Lake Shore and 
New York Central Companies in the future 
gives no encouragement to the manag- 
ers of these propertics and their followers 
to purchase more shares than they already 
bold. In addition to this consideration of 
dividends, the present season is one in 
which low prices are ruling for the best 
of stocks ; prices not made by intrinsic 
values, but rather by the demand and 
supply, in a market overloaded with 
securities, so that the leaders, who, this 
time, are the greater hoiders, are notin a 
position, or do not deem it prudent, to lay 
op their own backs additional burdens 
beyond those which they feel sure they 
will be able to carry. This explains, 
the fact that Mr. Vanderbilt 
leaves his stocks unprotected, choosing to 
make any additional purchases at as low 
figures as he can. New York Central is 
now selling at about ninety-nine per cent. 
(that is, below par), and Lake Shore at 
aboutseventy-five to seventy-six ; whereas 


& yeur ago they were selling thirty per 


cent. higher. It is considered probable 
that the dividends on each of these stocks 
will be reduced to six per cent. per annum 
in place of eight per cent., as it is pretty 
well demonstated that they will not be 
able to earu the latter rate, considering the 
new competition which has developed 
by the building of new lines during the 
past two or three years. The coal and 
iron trades do not improve, although it is 
true, thus far, that they are holding their 
own. Yet the coal companies have de. 
cided to curtail production for two weeks 
during July, which is regarded as a con- 
fession that the coal trade needs continued 
and especial care to prevent overloading 
the coal market. This fact is the prevail- 
ing reason, together with the Reading 
Railway Company’s default, why all secu- 
rities connected with coal production and 
traffic are lower. Another feature of the 
week is a shrinkage in the market 
prices of what are considered the best 
class of railway bonds, the first mortgage 
on good roads. 

This last feature is not unnatural, tak- 
ing into account the utter absence of 
confidence in values; yet it shows that 
after atime men part with their reason, 
under pressure, and consult only their 
fears ; for during the past week the higher 
grades of bonds, which have ruled from 
105 to 115 per cent., and which are the 
best securities on good properties, have 
declined, in a number of cases, and with- 
out any rational cause, from eight per 
cent. to twelve per cent. Indeed, it may 
be said that vague fear is the ruling im- 
pulse in all the markets at the present 
Writing. 

The earnings of roads continue fair to 
g00d. The carnings of the Northwest 
roads are really nearly or quite up to the 
Phenomenal receipts of last year. The 
Southwestern system is said to be equally 
g00d, though the earnings of the Gould 
system have not been published of late, 


as they ought to be, and formerly were. 
The Louisville & Nashville earnings 
are remarkably good. The Illinois Cen- 
tral earnings are temporarily lighter than 
last year, but the corn crop of Iowa and 


harvesting of winter wheat in California 
and in the Western States is now going 
on, and will soon be felt in the carrying 
trade. Altogether, this slaughtering of 
values on Wall Street has no reference to 
the real intrinsic merits or conditions out- 
side, but to special and temporary causes 
which soon must yield to other and valid 
considerations. The money market never 
was more bountifully supplied, at rates 
not exceeding two per cent. on call. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease $2,830,500 
Specie, increasée................ 2,661,200 
Legal tenders, increase........ 269,000 
Deposits, decrease.............. 413,500 
Reserve, increase.............. 3,033,575 


This leaves the surplus reserve about 
$10,000,000, and places the banks ir ca 
impregnable position. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Mr. Tcole, the English comedian, has 
presented Henry Irving with the silver 
vase, designed by Flaxman, which was pre- 
sented to John Kemble when he retired 
from the stage. 

—Posthumous honor: ‘‘An aesthetic 
young man of Boston is having Wagner’s 
music arranged for the accordion. Send 
him out to the Great American Desert.” 
[N. Y. Tribune. 

—New Orleans is making an effort to 
have cent pieces circulated in that city ; the 
smallest coin now circulated is the five- 
cent piece. The coming Exposition is ex- 
pected to help the measure to a consider- 
able extent. 

—Train-wreckers made a _ successful 
attempt to derail a train as it was crossing 
a bridge on the Burlington and Missouri 
Railroad June 18. About thirty persons 
were injured, some of whom will die from 
the effect of their injuries. 

=A serious break occurred last week in 
that section of the Erie Canal which is in- 
cluded in Montgomery County. Traffic 
was interrupted and boats were gathered 
in the canal a distance of fifteen miles 
east and west of the break. 

—The Sons of the Revolution, an 
organization of descendants of Revolution- 
nary soldiers, celebrated the anniversary 
of the Battle of Bunker Hill by a dinner at 
Washington’s old headquarters in this city, 
The day was also celebrated very generally 
in Boston. 

—General Miles, commanding the dis- 
trict of the Columbia, has detailed a force 
to explore the Copper River in Alaska. 
The expedition is considered a dangerous 
one, as the Copper River country is occu- 
pied by Indians who have never allowed 
white men to explore it. 

—The British Museum has called to its 
aid, in cataloguing the American fishes 
belon ng to it, the services of Professor 
David Jordan, late of the Indiana State 
University. He sails for London this 
month, and his task will require at least 
two years. It is a notable position for a 
youn man of thirty-five. 

he coruer-stone of the pedestal of the 
Bartholdi Statue of Liberty will be laid on 
the Fourth of July. Some of the stone to 
be used in the construction of the pedestal 
has arrived at the Island. Invitations to 
be present at the ceremony will be sent to 
the President and his Cabinet, General 
W. S. Hancock and staff, and other distin- 
guished persons. 


A DANGEROUS ENEMY. 


Starkey & & Palen 1100 Gtrard &t., 


@ very commencement 
and before the disease has Lia anys 
n the system and reduced 
angerous an enemy. Too many 
of the cases which come to them are of —_ 
standing, and the chances for aradical and 
manent cure just so far remoie. That t or 
Treatment benefits or cures so large a proportion 
of these cases is often as much of a surprise to 
themselves asto their patients. If your cough | 
lose flesh and strength, anc 
don’t waita da ia y | 
Palen for suc h documents and reports of cases 
as will enable you to understand the nature and | 
action of their new Treatment. Take —— 
enemy in time, and the ces are all in favor 


of your 


of Illinois promises a great yield. The, _ 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 


ELEGANT TRAINS—FEW STOPS AND QUICK 
TIME—EXCURSION RATES TO ALL 
POPULAR RESORTS. 


The summer time-table on the New York, 
West Shore & Buffalo Railway will take 
effect on Monday, June 23. The accommo 
dations for travel to and from the Catskill 
Mountains, Saratoga, Lake George, the Adi- 
rondacks, Sharon Springs, Cooperstown, 
Niagara Falls, and other resorts in New 
York, are greatly improved. The features 
that have already madethe West Shore Route 
a favorite line for summer travel are the 


Drs. | made. 


picturesque character of the scenery alcag 
| the west shore of the Hudson River and the 
' elegance of the passenger coaches and Pull- 
man Buffet Parlor Cars. Special trains have 
been scheduled which are to be run during 
the summer without making any but a few 
necessary stops, between New York and the 
Catskill Mountains, Saratoga, and Lake 
George. Excursion tickets by the West 
Shore Route and all favorite rail and steamer 
iines, and embracing all popular river, lake, 
mountain, and seaside resorts, are now cn 
sale at a considerable reduction from regu- 
lar rates. For time of trains and location of 
ticket-offices, see the Summer Time-Table 
of West Shore Route in daily papers. A 
copy of ‘‘ West Shore Tourist Book,’’ con- 
taining hundreds of routes and rates, will be 
sent to any address on application with three 
cents in stamps to E. I. Burritt, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, 563 Broadway, New York. 


SLEEPY CONGREGATIONS. 


Sometimes clergymen unjustly blame 
themselves for the drowsiness that pervades 
their congregation at the evening services, 
and the congregations, with seeming justice, 
are often of the opinion that their pastors 
deserve all the blame they get. 

The true cause, not infrequently, is the 
improper position of the lamps or gas-jets, 
which throw the light into the eyes in sucha 
way as to make closing the lids involuntary. 

By the use of proper reflectors the lamps 
can be placed near the ceiling, and a soft, 
pleasant light will be diffused throughout 
the room, of sufficient strength to read ordi- 
nary print with ease. 

The best reflectors of which we have per- 
sonal knowledge are manufactured by I. P. 
Frink, 551 Pearl Street, New, York. They have 
proved very satisfactory in many large 
churches in cities where gas or electric light 
is used, as well as in hundreds of small 
country churches where kerosene lamps are 
the only illuminating means available. They 
increase the light about fourfold, and we 
have yet to hear of an instance of dissatis- 
faction where they have been used. 


CHEAP EXCURSION. 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION AT 
CHICAGO. 


The New York, West Shore & Buffalo Rail- 
way Company will sell Excursion Tickets 
for the National Democratic Convention, 
Chicago, at very low rates for the round trip. 
Tickets will be sold from July 3 to 7, inclu- 
sive, and will be good returning until July 
18, inclusive. Call on nearest ticket agent 
of the West Shore Route for rate tickets, 
time tables, and other information. 


The new steamship ‘‘ America” (Cap- 
tain Grace) of the National Line, which sail- 
ed from New York on June 11, for Queens- 
town and Liverpool. arrived ut ile former 
port June 18, at 4:25 in the morning. 
The time of her passage was six days 
fourteen hours and eighteen minutes. 
This is the fastest eastward passage ever 
The previous best run was six 


rouble | days sixteen hours and fifty-seven minutes. 


The ‘‘ America” thus beats the record by 
two hours and thirty-nine minutes. 


Pure blood is absolutely necessary in order to 


enjov perfect health. Ilood's Sarsaparilla puri- 
fies the blood and sirengthens the ‘system. 


CHILDS? 


Treatment For 


- cease to fall out, 


A Pretty Woman's Secret. 


Fear of discovery, when she resorts to 
false hair and dyes, is a source of con- 
stunt anxiety to her. The very persons 
from whom she most desires to hide the 
waning of her charms are the ones most 
likely to make the discovery. But there 
is no reason why she should not regain 
and retain all the be sauty of hair that was 
her pride in youth. Let her use AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR, and, not only wil! her hair 
but a new growth will 

“ppear where the sc alp has been denuded 
and Jocks that are turning grav, or b: ve 
actually grown white, will return to their 
pristine freshness and brilliance of color. 
AYER’S VIGOR cures 


Hereditary Baldness. 


GEORGE MAYER. Flatonia, Teras was 
bald at 23 years of age, as his ancestors 
had been for several generations. One 
bottle of HAIR ViGor started a growth of 
soft, downy hair all over his scalp, which 
soon became thick, long, and vigorous. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


is not a dye, but, by healthful stimulation 
of the roots and color glands, speedily 
restores to its original color hair that is 


Turning Cray. 


Mrs. CATHERINE DEAMER, Point of 
Rocks, Md., had her hair suddenly 
blanched by fricht, during the late civil 
wir. AYER’S FIAIR VIGOR restored it 
to its natural color, and made it softer. 
vlossier, and more abundant than it had 
been before. 


Scalp Diseases 


Which cause dryness, brittleness, and fall- 
ing of the hair, dandruff, ite hing, and 
annoying sores, are all quickly cured by 
AYER’s Hair ViGoR. It cured HERBERT 
BoyD, Minneapolis, Minn., of intoler- 
able Itching of the Scalp; J. N. Car- 
TER, JR., Occoquan, Va., of Seald 
Head; Mrs. D. ae S. LOVELACE, Lovre- 
laceville, ky., of Tetter Sores; 
BEssIE H. BepLor, Burlington, Vt., of 
Scalp Disease and Dandruff. Tor- 
pidity of the roots of the hair, which, if 
neglected, may result in incurable bald- 
ness, is readily cured by AYER’S Hair 
VIGOR. <As 


A Toitet Luxury 
AYER’S Hark VIGOR has no equal. It 
is colorless, cleanly, delightfu ly per- 
fumed, and has the effect of making the 
hair soft, pliant, and glossy. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


PYAMIA 


Is the most virulcat form of blood-poison- 
ing. Less speedily fatal, but not less cer- 
tainly so, is the Vitiation of the blood of 
which the first symptoms are Pimples, 
Sties, Boils, ani Cutaneous Erup- 
tions. Wheinthe taint of Serofula gives 
warning of its presence by such indications, 
no time should be lost in using AYER’S 

SARSAPARILLA, the only perfeet and reli- 
able th pages ine for the purification of the 


SCROFULA 


Is a foul corruption in the blood that rots 
out all the machinery of life. Nothing 
will eredicate it from the system aid pre- 
vent its transmission to offspring but 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. This prepara- 
tion is also the only one that will cleanse 
the blood of Mercurial poison od _ the 


taint of Contagious Diseases. Lupover- 


ished blood js productive of 


ANAMIA, 


A wretched condition indicated by Pallid 
Skin, Flaccid Muscles, Shattered 
Nerves, and Melancholy. Its~ first 
symptoms are Weakness, Languor, 
Loss of Nerve Force, and Mental De- 
Its course, unchecked, leads 

evitably to insanity or death. Women 
frequently suffer from it. The only medi- 
cine that, while purifying the blood, en- 
riches it with new vitality, and invigorates 
the whole system, is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles for $5. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
| tm The (Christian Union. 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT LUNGS! 
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IVORY 


Pure. 


The best of all. 


Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soa 
will be whocannot get it of their 
grocer, if s wo-cent stamps pontace, 
are sent to Procter & Gamble, Ci ped 8 Men- 
tion this paper. 


THE 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
‘Buctse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


PROTECTION from LIGHTNING ! 


Quimby’s Improved System. 


The only system that affords ABSOLOTE protec 
tion from lightning. Has been tested more than 
fifty years, without a failure. Before assuming con- 
trol of the business, the subscriber was, for more 
than twenty-five years, connected with Mr. Quimby, 


and has a thorough knowledge of the system. 
Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
64 COLLEGE PLACE, 
New York. 


NO. 
Corner Chambers St., 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Fine Porcelain at Low 


Prices. 
— White French China Dinner Se 


ALL GOODS. 
Tilustrated 


on application. 
BADLEY’S, 1-17 INSTITETE, MEW YORK CITY. 
Orders pe peewee packed and placed on Car or 
Sent C. O. D.or Money 


and Price List mailed free 
furnished. 


HEATH HOUSE, 
SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN, N. J., 
Now open. 


best Mountain Resort adjacent to New 
. Pure mountain air; no 
mosquitoes ; no malaria; sanitary arrangements 


The 
York and Philadelphia 


perfect. Send for circular. 


J WARREN COLEMAN, Proprietor. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


and Tricycles., 


THE POPULAR STEEDS FOR 

BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 

Send 3-cent stamp for illus- 
page catal 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


(RETAIL,) 
Are daily making large reduc- 
tions in prices in all their De- 
partments prior to their Semi- 
annual Stock-taking, July 1st, 
affording those who have not 
yet supplied their wants an 
of 
description 


purchasing 
ot Dry 
Carpets, and 


opportunity 
every 
Goods, 
stery, at the lowest prices that | - 
will be reached this season. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., ath and 10th Sts. 


MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Company, 


156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Nos. 


Policy simple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable, in- 
contestable. 

Thirty-four years of success. 

Safe. $2,200,000 Surplus by New York Rule. 
Reliable. Over $10,600,000 safely invested. 

State Agents wanted in some of the best States. 
Local Agents wanted in every city and large town. 
Apply direct to this company. 


H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y, WEMPLE, Seo'y. J. L. HALSEY, Ist. V. Pres. 
6.5. STEBBINS, Act} H. 8. ‘STOKES,2¢ Pres 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CoO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


* DIETZ ” 


No.4 Tubular 


OIL STOVE. 


Inches of 
Flame, 2 cents an 
Hour! 


Absolutely free from SMOKE or SMELL! 
Four-Hole Top. Nickel Front. 
STOVES IN OPERATION AT 
DIETZ’, 


76 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


WANTS. ; 


{ Carde a7 mt more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able ui pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
othere who ..re not able.) 


For Sale—The Church Organ now in use in the 
Congregational Church, Terre Haute, Ind., at a 
great bargain, to make room for a larger one. 
For description address W. R. Elder, Terre 
Haute, Ind., 602 Eagle Street. 


Wanted—A housekeeper fora clergyman with 
two children aged ten and nine years. The care 
of the children as essential as the needs of the 
home. Engagement to begin in September. Ad- 
dress Box 131, Westfield, N. J. 


Those answering an Advertisement witli 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


il) 
36- ogue, 
THE POPE M'F'G Co. 
592 Washington 8 Boston, Mass 


Adecertisementin The Christian Union. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Denne & Co 


EST TEACHER 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, East 14th 8t.,.New York. 


AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. : 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 


Academy and Home for Ten Boys. 


Thoro 
Absolutely hea — location and genuine home, 
with the most refi 
ences given and reat ired. J. 
wich, Conn. 


teacher, makes t 
specialty. A ddress Dr 


nic Troy, ! 
shoo! in America, DS p 

The Register for 1884 contains a list of the t 
graduates for the past 59 years, with their positions; 
also course MR xpenses, etc. 
Address GREENE, “Director 


27th. 


incorporated under statutes of Mass. Family Home 


& an ad 
dents. 
ver Street, Worcester, M 


Ne » Conn 
Miss Schoo! for Young Ladies. Tenth 
year be ptember 
formation address MISS MONTFOR 


Amplest facilities in } 
Courses. Fin 


dent, 
yous HOPKINS UNIV ERSITY. 


Announcements for 1384-85 will be sent on applica- 


for business or for college. 


ed surroundings. Highest refer- 
H. Root, Prin., Green- 


one 


ACKWARD AND INVALID. BOYS. The 
undersigned, an rope physician and 


n, Lyme, Co 


“av fi. MECHANICAL, AND MINING EN- 
GINEERING at the Rensselaer Polytech- 
oldest 


Next 


atre 


han the ordinary kinds, an te n 
with the multitude low test, short weight, 
ROYAL Baxine POWDER CO., "106 Wall 


LORENCE, ITALY. 
LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 


will take personal charge of stu- 


Address, for circular, * Florence,” 75 Hano- 
ass. 


|ROVE HALL, 


w Haven 


24. For aged and full in- 


ACKETTSTOWN 


INST ITUTE. 
Men’s College rato 


ue free. 
ackettstown, x. J. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
Collegiate and University Courses. 


ARR S ON X. 


~UMMER RECREATION and instruction. An 


Medical College), residing on the Hudson, will take 
a few boys under his charge for the summer 


Progressive and 


ced teacher (a graduate of Harvard 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses and courses of Music and Art: 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum, and scientific 
collections, with every facility for a cumplete 
liberal education. 


Wells College for name Ladies. 


FULL COLLEGIA 
facilities for and ART. unsu 
for and healthfulness. begins Sep- 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


a oes of home influences. Send for circular 
to Miss Mass. 


ired a 
Si uation 
Grounds ample. 


lent work. 

most approved met S t — to 
development of character and oultiuntion of man 
ners. 


Seria nefield, Mass. 
‘amily and Day hool for Girls. Misses PORTER 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Land Loans and’ interest 


and 
PUBLISHING co. Hartford. Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED for the now book 


cent, 


for young ladies. Specialties: music, art, modern uaran on capital of er to 
lan Second year October 1. Best references. | Send for Texas 
uced rates. The President returns in Corsicana, 


AYER’S 
Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure al] cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In ease of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer&Co., Lowell, Mass. 


tion. Sold by all Druggists. 
OGONTZ 
The thirty-fifth year of this School ARI y 
Ow’s INDIGO BL 
Its as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested it 
phia, will commence 2At by thousands of housekeepers. &, 
t ave it on sale. SK rye M FOR 
Princi AN. Ds. WILTBERGER, Prop’r, Philadel 
AGENTS WANTED oor the Lives oF 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


Tros.W, Krox. 


00 bells like wildfire. 


ufttit or Circulars, Terms, etc., t 


—- 


months. Reference and circulars, Editor of The | «oy RFAMOUS W WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 
Christian Union. land, and 1 er Eminent 
Onda “rtra 

HE te.,to -D. THINGTON & CO Conn 


ment for Children. Acedemle Classical, and | 

ment for ren A te Wanted 
Post-Graduate Course,fwith special advan for FHE COMPLETE HOME. 
the of the Modern Art, and Music. book. New edition.—New bindings.— New illustrations 
Dr. iJ. ©. BLODGETT, 7. Smith College, is from new designs. Superbly gotten up. Same low price 
Director of the Musie School. the | Adapted to ail classes. Sells at t sight. Agents doing 
Principals f for C Circulars. — wor EXCELLENT TERMS, ‘The handsomest pros 


aged prev. Salary 
References ex 


WANTED A WOMAN 


and for tos in BU. 


L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ATE Course of Study. Superior 


r 10, 1884. Send forca 


. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass. Fiftieth Year. 
ents. 
nd rooms refurnished uring pes ean. 
tary conditions 


moderate, $20,000 Scholarship 
W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Principal. 


R. GEISSLER, 127 Clinton Place, West Eighth 


Charch Furniture. 


5. Banners, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


£ of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
urls, Fire Alarms,F arma, ete, 
WARRAN ‘TED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TFT, Cincinasti. 


BELL FOUNDRY 


Manuf those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Cigrches, 
Clocks, etc., ete 

sent free. A 
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